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The Silence of 
Mrs. Harrold 


By Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of “LUX CRUCIS” 


ALL STREET —the great powers of finance 

—the Theatrical Trust, and many other in- 

tensely interesting and real phases of present- 
day New York have a part in this stirring tale. The 
lovers are a popular young actress and the son of 
a Wall Street operator. Out of the ‘‘silence” of 
Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving every character 
of the story in a situation that baffles the reader and 
lures him on from page to page. It 1s New York in 
all its tremendous vitality and bigness— metropolitan 
life in its intense moments — that gives vigor and 
movement to these pages. Mr. Gardenhire not only 
tells a beguiling tale, but from his insight and intimate 
knowledge of the secret ways of trusts and big cor- 
porations involves his story in new, ingenious com- 
plications that will strike home to every American. 
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COMMENT 


WE refer elsewhere to the ghastly tragedy enacted on Sun- 
day, January 22, at St. Petersburg, when the ruler whom his 
subjects have been taught to love and venerate as their “ Lit- 
tle Father,” and in whose willingness to hearken to prayer 
they have felt a pious confidence, showed them with grape- 
shot and the sabre how a father pitieth his children. We 
would here merely point out what different deductions are 
evidently drawn by various-minded men from the story of the 
French Revolution, a record which has lessons and warnings 
alike for the philanthropist, the statesman, and the implacable 
oppressor. The scores of thousands of Russian workmen who, 
accompanied by their wives and children, marched on the day 
of the Prince of Peace through the snow to the Winter Palace 
evinced no more childlike trust in the power and goodness 
of their sovereign than did the women of Paris on a certain 
memorable morning when, finding no bread at the baker’s, 
they tramped to Versailles, believing that their king would 
give it them. There were grim spectators of the scene that 
followed who held that the starving women should have been 
slaughtered like sheep in the shambles, and that a fatal 
blunder was committed when the kind-hearted king consented 
to return with them to his capital. Such would have been, 
doubtless, the opinion of a certain sardonic Corsican lieutenant 
who subsequently witnessed the massacre of the Swiss Guards 
at the Tuileries, asking himself with a groan why the rabble 
were not mowed down with grape-shot, and who was to give 
an awful proof of his own merciless temper when, at the 
request of the Convention, he drowned in blood the uprising 
of the Sections. Evidently young Bonaparte’s method of 
dealing with a popular demonstration is the one incident in 
the history of the French Revolution which the Russian re- 
actionists know by heart. Nothing could be, however, more 
tragically absurd than the assumption that the permanent 
triumph gained by the friends of order on that day in Paris 
could now, through a resort to the same means, be secured at 
St. Petersburg by the enemies of liberty and_ progress. 
Frenchmen had nothing to lose, and much to gain, by the 
success of the Convention: the great majority of them knew 
that their freedom and their safety hung on the maintenance 
of its authority. Had it been otherwise, it would have taken 
more than one discharge of Bonapartr’s cannon to put down 
the Paris Sections. That is not the lesson drawn, however, 
by the grand-dueal coterie from French Revolutionary his- 
tory. They have construed its record in a characteristic way. 
They have had their hour; but, soon or late, the Russian peo- 
ple will have theirs. 


We have more than once predicted that, owing to the inability 
or unwillingness of the Sento Domingo and Venezuela govern- 
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ments to fulfil their contracts and pay their debts, and the con- 
sequent disposition of foreign creditors to resort to coercion, 
no time would probably be lost in applying Mr. Roosrve.t’s 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, which proclaims it to be 
the duty of the United States to administer temporarily the 
customs revenues of delinquent American republics, and, in- 
cidentally, if occasion should require it, to become the 
“Policeman of the Western Hemisphere.” . In pursuance of 
a protocol signed on January 20 by President Moraes on the 
part of the Dominican Republic, and by Mr. Dawson, our 
minister to that commonwealth, and Commander A. C. DiL- 
LINGHAM, U.S.N., our government, on and after February 1, 
will undertake a temporary fiscal protectorate over the eastern 
or Spanish-speaking part of the island of Hispaniola. In 
other words, for an indefinite period from the date named 
the republic of Santo Domingo will occupy toward the United 
States substantially the same position which is now occupied 
by Egypt with relation to Great Britain. Considered as a 
historical precedent, the incident marks the most important 
stage in the development of the Monroe Doctrine since Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND insisted that Great Britain shou!d submit 
the Venezuela boundary controversy to arbitration. Up to 
the last-mentioned demonstration, the most impressive proof 
of the gravity of the deductions that might be drawn from 
the doctrine formulated by President Monror had been given 
when Secretary Sewarp demanded successfully the recall of 
the French troops from Mexico. If we seek the germs of the 
momentous corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, first propounded 
as an abstract principle in the President’s letter read at the 
Cuban dinner, and now transmuted into concrete fact, we 
shall find them in the blockade of Venezuelan seaports by 
allied European powers which took place in 1903, and in the 
more recent agreement, by which an agent of our government 
has been collecting the customs revenues of the Dominican 
port of Puerto Plata, for the purpose of applying a part there- 
of to the payment of the claim of the Santo Domingo Im- 
provement Company of New York. 


Our government was an impassive but anxious spectator 
of the Venezuela blockade,—anxious because it was foreseen 
that such coercion might easily drift into a nominally tem- 
porary but practically indefinite occupation of the territory 
of an American republic, and such control of its revenues 
as virtually might “affect its destiny ” and reduce it to a 
condition of dependence analogous to that of Egypt. Presi- 
dent Roosrvett and Secretary Hay seem to have made up 
their minds at the time that we could not afford to permit 
a second blockade by European war-ships of American sea- 
ports for any other purpose than that of securing immediate 
reparation for outrages. We could not again countenance a 
blockade if it were prompted wholly or partially by a desire 
to enforce the payment of debts arising out of contract. 
Nevertheless, President RooseveLtt and Secretary Hay were 
not disposed to assert that foreign creditors should have no 
remedy for the delinquency of a Latin-American debtor-com- 
monwealth. But where should a remedy conciliable with the 
Monroe Doctrine be found? The President and his chief 
adviser found it in the declaration that, where the validity 
of debts had been or should be affirmed by an international 
tribunal, our government would assure the liquidation of 
them by interposing between a Latin-American debtor and 
foreign creditors in the réle of receiver and distributor of 
the debtor’s customs revenues. That, of course, was the real 
significance of the pronouncement made in the letter read 
at the Cuban banquet. A practical step in unmistakable ac- 
cordance with that pronouncement was made some months 
ago, though it then escaped the serious attention which it 
merited, when, under an agreement with President Morates, 
an agent of our government took charge of the custom-house 
of Puerto Plata for the purpose before named. The agree- 
ment provided further that, if necessary, the custom-houses 
at Samana, Monte Cristi, and Sanchez should also be 
placed under American supervision. 





The agreement was evaded, however, local authorities in 
Santo Domingo refusing to obey President Morares, and 
taking measures to divert commerce from Puerto Plata to 
other ports. A similar arrangement had been made in the 
interest of several European governments for the apportion- 
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ment of customs receipts at certain ports on the southern side 
of the island, but here again, in one way or another, the com- 
pact was violated, and Germany, France, Spain, and Belgium 
recently informed President MoraLes and our own State De- 
partment that, unless Santo Domingo discharged its just 
obligations, war-ships would seize its custom-houses, and 
withhold their revenues until the debt should be paid. It 
then became evident alike to President RoosrvetT and to 
President Moraes that the only safeguard against grave 
international complications would be found in the assumption 
by the United States government of control over every custom- 
house in the Dominican Republic. 


The substance of the protocol which was signed on January 
20 has been published, and deserves careful inspection, for 
it forms a precedent which is likely to be followed at no dis- 
tant date in the case of another Latin-American republic. 
The salient terms of the agreement are that the United States 
government guarantees the absolute integrity of Dominican 
territory, and undertakes the adjustment of all obligations of 
the Dominican government, foreign and domestic, determining 
the validity and amount of claims, and fixing the conditions 
of payment. For the determination of the validity of claims 
not yet settled by international award commissions will be 
appointed, on which not only the creditor-power and the United 
States, but also the Dominican government, will be represented. 
To assure the settlement of obligations adjudged valid, it is 
provided that our government shall take charge of all exist- 
ing custom-houses, and of all those hereafter to be created, 
in Santo Domingo, naming the employees needed for their 
management, designating their duties, and defining their 
rights. Out of the customs revenues collected the American 
government will deliver to the Dominican government forty- 
five per cent. of the total gross receipts, in order that this 
sum may be applied to the internal necessities of the insular 
administration. Out of the remaining fifty-five per cent., 
the American government will, first, pay the employees of 
the ecustom-houses, and, secondly, provide for the interest 
and sinking-fund of the foreign and domestic debt. The 
surplus, if any, for each fiscal year will be delivered to the 
Dominican government, and is to be devoted by it to the 
payment of its debts. It is further stipulated that no changes 
in the present import dues or port charges shall be made 
without the consent of the American government until the 
foreign debt of Santo Domingo, now computed at about 
thirty-two million dollars, shall have been completely liqui- 
dated. 

On Saturday, January 21, a bill which, doubtless, should 
be regarded as expressing Mr. Roosrvett’s revised and final 
views and wishes concerning the regulation of railroad rates, 
was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. WILL- 
14M P. Hepsurn, of Iowa, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. We may say at once that the measure 
is more conservative than any of its predecessors, and is not 
unlikely, therefore, to be accepted by the railroads them- 
selves as a compromise. In the first place, to make sure that 
the new powers will be exercised cautiously and considerately 
the bill legislates the present Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission out of offi¢ée, and provides for a new commission, to 
be appointed by the President, and to consist of seven, instead 
of five, members, each of whom is to receive an annual salary 
of ten thousand dollars for a term of ten years. As regards 
the duration of tenure, however, we have named only the 
ultimate intention. The commissioners first appointed are 
to serve for terms of four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and 
ten years respectively, from the first day of April, 1905; it is 
their successors who will be appointed for full decennial terms. 


The bill lays down the general proposition that the rates 
for railway transportation ought to be just, fair, and 
equitable, but gives no power to the new Commerce Com- 
mission to fix rates, except in cases where a specific complaint 
has been made, and where, after full hearing, the commission 
finds that the rate complained of is unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. In that event the commission will not only 
have the power, but it is pronounced its duty, to declare and 
order what shall be a just and reasonable rate, and its order 
shall take effect sixty days after notice thereof has been given 
to the commen carrier affected, who, however, may institute 
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proceedings to have such order reviewed in the Commerce 
Court of the United States, to be created by the Hrepspurn 
bill. Pending the outcome of such review, the court may 
suspend temporarily the commission’s order, but in that event 
must require from the appellant carrier adequate facilities 
for all damages caused by the delay. The Federal tribunal 
called into existence by the Hrpsurn measure is to be a 
court of record, with full jurisdiction in law and equity, and 
to consist of five circuit judges, no two of whom shall be from 
the same circuit. These judges are to be designated on the 
1st of January in each year by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In order that there 
may be no lack of judicial material for the new functions, 
the President is authorized to appoint an additional circuit 
judge for each of the judicial districts in the United States. 
We add that an appeal from the Court of Commerce can only 
be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The visit paid by Mr. Bryan to President RooseveLT on 
January 21 was an interesting incident. The spirit in which 
the call was made and received was creditable to both parties. 
It seems that when Mr. Bryan arrived at the White House 
a number of Senators and Representatives were waiting to 
see the President in the cabinet chamber, while Mr. Roosr- 
VELT was engaged in his adjoining private office in a conversa- 
tion with Senator Proctor. We are told, however, that when 
the President learned that Mr. Bryan was waiting, he im- 
mediately came out and invited the Nebraskan to enter his 
private office, where the two men remained in conversation 
for about a quarter of an hour. Before leaving the White 
House, Mr. Bryan met a number of distinguished Repub- 
licans, and, after remarking that he had been cordially wel- 
comed by Mr. RoosEvett, said that it had been a great pleasure 
to be able heartily to commend the President’s attitude toward 
several public questions. Mr. Bryan added that he believed 
in speaking well of any policy intrinsically good, without re- 
gard to what particular party might happen to be support- 
ing it. He thought the President unmistakably right in 
his demands as to railroad legislation, and had so told him; 
and he also thought Mr. Garrietp, head of the Bureau of 
Corporations, right in recommending that corporations doing 
an interstate business should be required to take out Federal 
licenses. 





Before us lies a recent issue of the review called El Eco- 
nomista, published at Havana. In its leading article, which is 
entitled, not very pleasantly, “ The Yellow Fever of the United 
States,” we read that “the idea of the annexation of Cuba, 
as that idea is entertained in the United States, is the real 
yellow fever”; that there is no actual danger of an epidemic 
in Havana, Santiago, or elsewhere on the island; and that 
“the New York Herald is just making this campaign in favor 
of some of its friends ”—individuals or corporations com- 
mitted to an annexationist movement! The Hconomista adds, 
by way of reassuring its Cuban readers, that the idea of an- 
nexation in the United States “is merely endemic, and with- 
out importance at present because the Republican party is 
immune; that the isolated cases of annexational fever which 
oceur in the United States should alarm no one,” ete. And, 
after comparing the Cuban vital statistics with those of the 
United States and the countries of Europe, that influential 
(and evidentiy inspired) review concludes as follows: “It 
is thus demonstrated that our sanitary condition is good... 
and that the ‘yellow fever’ is a Jingo fever which exists in 
the United States and not in our country.” In other words, 
the Economista believes that Jingoes in the United States, 
eoveting control in Cuba, aim to secure it by exterminating 
disease germs and protecting the people. Thus, at his worst, 
the “Jingo,” the “annexationist ” of to-day, is represented 
as being a very gentle land-grabber whose hobby is the general 
utility of sewers for the streets of tropical towns and mosquito- 
screens for the windows and doors of houses in Cuba, Panama, 
and other interesting warm places. We are wholly unwilling 
to charge the Fconomista with any attempt to deceive: it is 
enough that we point to the fact that the statistics presented 
in the article in question prove nothing whatever in regard 
to the existence of unhygienic conditions which may breed 
a deadly epidemic next summer. But let us assume for a 
moment that unsanitary conditions do exist in Havana and 
Santiago precisely as reported by the Herald’s special com- 








missioners; that a number of people in this country have 
positive information, derived from other sources, in regard 
to such threatening evils—information confirming the unfavor- 
able statements of the commissioners in every important par- 
ticular. In that case, acquiescence in the complacent views 
put forward by the Hconomista, and failure to warn and re- 
buke the negligent Cuban oflicials before the outbreak of yel- 
low fever occurs, might be ascribed to a disposition to gain 
control of the island through the right reserved to the United 
States. and secured by the recent treaty, to carry out indis- 
pensable sanitary reforms by its own agents in certain con- 


tingencies. 


An interesting petition presented through Chancellor Wuitr- 
LAW Rep to the regents of the University of the State of New 
York asks for the removal ef State-Librarian Metvin Dewey, 
because, as president of the Lake Placid Company, he has en- 
forced the rules excluding Jews from the Lake Placid Club. 
The petitione.s are of the opinion that the 750,000 Jews in the 
State of New York ought not to be contributing to the salary 
of an official who “ panders to the lowest prejudices of which 
man is capable.” The petition was referred to the library 
committee for investigation, but as long as Mr. Dewey does not 
exclude Jews from the State Library, we presume the results 
of the investigation will not be momentous. We have heard 
the systematic exclusion of all Jews from certain places in the 
Adirondacks denounced by Christians, and Christian ministers 
at that, as very cruel in some of its developments, still the dis- 
position to keep Jews out, especially out of clubs, is hardly the 
lowest prejudice of which man is capable. Religion, certainly, 
has nothing to do with it. If there is a prejudice it concerns 
race, not ereed. It is not pleasant. The most that ean be said 
for it is that it is based on facts and experience, not on 
imagination or ereed. The facts are that where Jews come and 
are weleomed, more Jews come, presently all kinds of Jews 
come, and that when enough Jews come the other people go 
away. Experience has taught that Jews destroy the popularity 
of clubs and summer hotels where their presence is conspicu- 
ous. Non-Jews don’t like the general run of Jews as com- 
panions. Why? For no other reason than that they don’t 
like average Jewish manners. And what ails Jewish manners? 
There we come to subtle distinctions. Some Jews have good 
manners, some bad. The same difference is noticed in other 
folks. But average Jewish manners are different from the 
average manners of non-Jews. 


The Christian mind and the Jewish mind seem to work dif- 
ferently. Why the Oriental faney and the Occidental fancy 
do not blend more harmoniously we don’t know, but they don’t. 
There is a disparity of taste between them. That there should 
be is not surprising. The wonder is that there is so little. 
The Jews are from Asia, the rest of the white Americans are 
from Europe. Between Asia and Europe disparity of taste— 
“ prejudice,” if you choose to call it so—has existed for ages. 
Asia does not share Europe’s feelings nor like Europe’s ways. 
Europe does not like Asia’s. No people of Asiatic derivation 
have ever been accepted by people of European derivation, 
in equal numbers, with so much hospitality and so little preju- 
dice, as the Jews in America. They value their race and their 
religion; they wish intensely to remain Jews; yet the only 
prejudice they have to mect in this country is a social one 
based on what a writer in the WrerKLy lately ealled “the deep- 
lving ancestral antipathy to differences.” The chief thing 
that hinders the disappearance of what anti-Semitic prejudice 
is left here is the stout preference of the Jews to remain 
Jews, and so to continue different from the rest of the Amer- 
icans. If it were not for that preference they would gradually 
inerge with the rest of the white population, as many of them 
do in whom that preference has grown faint. Considering the 
great antiquity and unreasoning strength of race prejudices, 
the measure in which the prejudice against Jews has already 
heen overcome in the Wnited States is remarkable. It will 
doubtless grow less, but it will not entirely disappear so long 
as the Jews prefer to remain Jews. 





There is a social prejudice of Protestants against Catholies 
and of Catholies against Protestants. based chiefly on the incon- 
venience of marriage between persons of different faith. This 
coneerns Jews also, for 





same prejudicee—what there is of it 
one important purpose of organized society is the promotion of 
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marriage. Families reasonably prefer to associate with 
families with whom intermarriage is possible. Catholics, as 
a rule, don’t want to marry Protestants, nor Protestants Cath- 
olics, and that important disinclination tends to keep them 
apart. - Christians don’t want to marry Jews, nor Jews Chris- 
tians, so they don’t flock together. They never will flock to- 
gether very much, so long as this matrimonial disinclination 
continues. When a Catholic marries a Protestant it compli- 
‘ates the bringing up of children in a way that is inconvenient. 
When a Christian marries a Jew who is Jewish not only in 
race but in religion, the complications are still more incon- 
venient. There are no two ways about it. A part cannot be- 
come merged into a whole without ceasing to be a part. The 
Jews don’t want to merge. They prefer to be a part, belonging 
to the whole, but not merged into it. It seems to us that the 
inconveniences of that preference must be accepted and en- 
dured with philosophy. 


The Supreme Court upholds Iowa’s anti-cigarette law against 
the plea of the American Tobacco Company that it was an 
attempt to interfere with interstate commerce. The law seems 
to prohibit cigarettes from being brought into the State to be 
sold. The Iowa legislators must be very hospitable to fairy- 
stories if they believe all they hear about cigarettes. We have 
not been retained in defence of cigarettes, but we believe they 
do little serious mischief except to young boys. For grown- 
ups they are usually not more unwholesome than other forms 
of tobacco. They make pretty mild smoking. To some young 
lads they are very deleterious, and boys ought not to touch 
them at all, but men hereabouts smoke them more or less, al- 
ternately with cigars and pipes, without obvious hurt. Tobacco 
in any form is a poison, but luckily for mankind it is a mighty 
slow one. So a consulting physician said the other day, and 
added that not more than three or four times a year did he see 
a case where tobacco had done injury. If the Iowa legislators 
make laws against cigarettes for the protection of children, 
there is something to be said in support of that. But if they 
suppose that cigarettes are peculiarly destructive to grown-ups, 
they are wrong. Any kind of tobacco is bad for boys. 


The question of raising tuition-fees in colleges, which Dr. 
THWING discusses on another page, is pressing very much just 
now on the attention of many colleges. The cost of everything 
has increased, of the higher education along with the rest. 
When Harvard, a year or two ago, spent $40,000 more than her 
income the explanation was, simply, that the standard of living 
had risen, and Harvard had overrun her allowances in trying 
to keep pace with it. There is another complication. To 
furnish a youth with the educational opportunities which a 
great university offers has long cost nearly twice as much as 
the student paid in fees. The difference was made up by the 
income of endowments or by State funds. But in many colleges 
the number of students has increased faster than the endow- 
ment. Institutions that had funds enough to take care of 
1000 students found themselves in straits when they had 2000 
students to provide for. Harvard’s case is a typical one. The 
number of her students has doubled within a comparatively 
short time. She wants to keep up her standard, and give the 
best opportunity to learn that is offered. But she is pinched 
for money. <As said, she has been spending more than her 
income. She cannot pay her teachers salaries proper to the 
times, and sees herself exposed to the risk of losing to Western 
institutions men of the quality that she needs to keep. She is 
considering the expediency of raising her tuition-fee from 
$150 to $225. ‘hat would probably help her case financially 
very much, but the change is opposed on the ground that it 
would bear hard on the poorer boys, to whose parents $75 a 
year is a serious consideration. Harvard does not want to risk 
excluding any considerable number of the young sons of New 
England, who have always furnished a very large proportion 
of her students. So she hesitates to raise her rates, looking 
about meanwhile for donors who will increase her endowment 
by two or three millions, so that she can get along on her 
present basis. 


Exactly the same situation confronts Yale and others of the 
larger colleges, and some of the great New England schools. 
Phillips-Andover Academy sent word out to its friends, two 
years ago, that its income was too little to meet the increased 
demands on it, and that it must have outside help or raise its 
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tuition-fees. The fees had long been $45 a year. The objection 
to increasing them was that for more than a century the 
academy had been open to ambitious boys who had little money. 
The trustees deplored any increase of expense to students 
which would change the academy’s clientéle. So there the case 
stands. If the Eastern colleges and the old academies are to 
keep up their standard and purvey education to all comers, 
they must have more money. If they don’t get it by gift they 
must help themselves by raising their tuition-fees. A con- 
siderable proportion of their scholars can stand the raise with- 
out inconvenience and will pay it gladly, but it will pinch the 
poorer students, whose necessities appeal very strongly to edu- 
cators. Probably the increase will be made. The standard of 
living and the cost of most commodities have risen about fifty 
per cent. in twenty years. There is more money to pay with, 
and the colleges must have their share of it. If they can’t get 
it from the capitalists, to whom so large a share of our in- 
ereased wealth has adhered, they must exact it from the 
students. The poorer students must have part of their fees 
remitted (as is done extensively now) and must be aided (as 
they already are) in other ways. 





We have always hoped that when the French people put their 
minds on the inculeation of temperance the world would get 
some useful results. There is no such widespread sentiment 
in France against exhilarating beverages as exists here. When 
drunkenness finally became seriously alarming there they could 
consider it without prejudice, and if there is any such thing as 
dealing with it scientifically, the French ought to find out how. 
The commission assembled by M. Pavut Detomsre to devise 
an effectual opposition against intemperance seems to have 
approached it in this desirable scientific spirit. It has observed 
carefully, reflected and discussed, and has finally outlined a 
programme of reform. M. DeLompre finds the causes of drunk- 
enness in France to be ignorance, poverty, unwholesome homes 
and working-places, hunger and bad cooking, the lack of rest- 
days, too long workday, and too long intervals between pay- 
times. In brief, he finds drunkenness to be due to the miseries 
of life, rather than the reverse. He would attack ignorance 
of the effects of drink in the public schools, though “ he abhors 
the sham science and general mendacity that go with Amer- 
ican exploits in that direction.” He would improve tenements, 
shorten hours of labor, legalize the Sunday holiday, better the 
condition of working-people by various means, and try to make 
them healthier, and he would limit the number of drinking- 
places where necessary, and contrive decent places of resort 
that would compete with them. All this sounds general and 
vague. The great point about M. DeLompre’s programme is 
that it looks upon drunkenness as a symptom, and hopes to 
check it partly by abating the evil conditions that induce it. 





The Evening Post carps with unseemly levity at Secretary 
Morton, challenging his fitness to advise the President about 
railroad rates, because, as vice-president of the Atchison road, 
he approved the action of its traffic-manager in granting a 
secret rebate to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
Furthermore it deposes, on authority of Volume X., Interstate 
Commerce Reports, that while he was a power in Aitchison, his 
two brothers, who owned a salt-mill at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
organized a mile of sidings that belonged to their mill into an 
independent railroad, and made a traffic agreement with the 
Atchison by which their mile-long road was made a party to all 
the Atchison salt rates and received a share of them which in 
a few months amounted to $15,301. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission pronounced this arrangement “plainly illegal,” 
and “a mere subterfuge to give a concession in rate.” It 
brought it to the attention of the United States district at- 
torney, for him to prosecute under direction of the Attorney- 
General. The Post seems to think there is something about 
this incident which impugns the fitness of Secretary Morton 
to help the government in its efforts to bring the railroads 
under better control of wise laws. On the contrary, it seems 
to us that it demonstrates more than ever that Secretary 
Morton knows the railroad freight business thoroughly, in- 
cluding all its tricks, and must be highly competent both to 
devise legislation to regulate it and to assist in providing 
that such legislation shall be respected. The men who know 
are the only men who can help. Secretary Morton knows; that 
cannot be doubted. 
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Our civilization has its curious phases. A despatch to the 
papers from Taunton, Massachusetts, tells about Jane Torran, 
who is confined in the State Insane Asylum there. She con- 
fessed to have poisoned thirty-one persons. A while ago she 
nearly hanged herself to the bedpost, and since then has been 
placed under double guard, and under the special charge of 
four nurses. She is very crazy, fears poisoning, and will not 
eat except under compulsion. At meal-times she is enclosed 
in canvas so that she cannot move, a rubber gag is put into her 
mouth, and through that her food—eggs in malted liquors— 
is poured into her through a glass tube. So much pains, eare, 
and expense goes to the prolongation of an utterly worthless life, 
already forfeit to the State. It would surely strike a visiting 
Martian as passing strange that care should be so lavished on 
JANE Toppan while deserving people who have a possible future 
suffer for lack of necessaries. Unquestionably, it 7s strange, 
but it is not a peculiarity of the insane asylum at Taunton, 
but of our civilization. It would be wiser, cheaper, and more 
humane to give Jane Toppan morphine enough to finish her. 
A physician in private practice might possibly assume the re- 
sponsibility of doing it, or Janr’s whim not to eat might simply 
be indulged. But that is not the way of our civilization, which 
rules that it is not only right, but necessary, to keep the breath 
of life in that poor monster’s body to the last possible minute. 


Mr. Morcan and the committee of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art have got the man they wanted to sue- 
ceed General pt CesNoua as director. Their unanimous choice 
is Sir Caspar Purpon Cuiarke, at present director of the arts 
department of the South Kensington Museum in London. He 
is an architect, educated in the schools of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and practised his profession with distinction for 
twenty years, especially in the employ of the British govern- 
ment, for which he built legation houses in various Eastern 
cities. At the same time he was a purchasing agent for the 
Kensington Museum, and travelled very extensively in that 
capacity. In 1880 he became connected with its Indian de- 
partment, and in 1889 he gave up architecture altogether and 
devoted himself to the museum and the concerns of art. There 
seems to be no question of his high capacity and admirable 
equipment for the place which he has been induced to accept. 
Some friends of the museum would have preferred an Amer- 
ican, but art has no nationality. The thing to do was to get 
the fittest available man, and there is the best reason to believe 
that that has been done. 


General Mines, detailed to serve on Governor Dovatas’s 
staff as inspector-general of Massachusetts militia, would re- 
ceive from the Federal government the full pay of a lieutenant- 
general, which is $11,000. The bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on January 11 prohibited any retired officer 
who enters the service of a State from receiving from the 
government more pay than the active pay of a major, which is 
$3500. The retired pay of a lieutenant-general is $8250. 
General Mives would hardly give that up to accept the smaller 
sum, even with the inspector-general’s salary added to it. So 
if the House bill should: become a Jaw it will doubtless compass 
his retirement from Governor DoucGuas’s staff. So far as 
General MILEs is concerned, this is ungracious and unsuitable 
treatment. Moreover, in practice it prohibits retired generals 
from employing their energies in the service of States, which 
would seem to be prejudicial to the interests of military bodies 
in the efficiency of which the government is deeply concerned. 
The small economies which the bill projects seem rather dearly 
bought, though they make a better showing when disconnected 
from the case of General Mines. 


A few weeks ago we printed a statement to the effect that 
we understood that Mr. Lawson’s narrative of his fiscal ad- 
ventures had been offered to several established magazines 
and declined—and so we did understand upon what seemed 
io be authority. The publishers of Hverybody’s Magazine, 
in which Mr. Lawson’s articles are appearing, pronounce 
the report erroneous, however, and call upon us to produce 
the evidence. We have neither intent nor desire to do so. 
The word of the publishers suffices. If inadvertently we did 
them an injury, we wish to make such reparation as may be 
conveyed by an expression of sincere regret that we were 
misinformed. 

















The St. Petersburg Massacre 


AT the hour when we write, it is still accounted by many 
observers hard to say whether Sunday, January 22, will be re- 
membered in Russian history as the last day of a revolt or the 
first day of a revolution. So far as the inhabitants of St. Peters- 
burg are concerned, they seem to have been cowed, for the moment 
at least, by the butchery to which the peaceful and trustful bear- 
ers of a petition to the Czar were subjected. Whether indignant 
and exasperated men can be dealt with as easily in Moscow and 
other cities, when they learn of the scenes witnessed on Sunday 
in the capital, remains to be seen. News travels slowly in the 
Czar’s dominions, but it travels, and, perhaps, loses nothing of 
its gravity as it passes from mouth to mouth. What every Rus- 
sian, from peasant to noble, will eventually know, is that, by re- 
fusing to hear the prayer of those whom he has called his chil- 
dren, Nicnoxias II. has forfeited the time-honored name of “ Lit- 
tle Father,” and that henceforth he is cut off by a torrent of 
innocent blood from the sympathy and confidence of his subjects. 
Since, in 1616, the first RoMANOFF was called by the suffrages of 
his fellow nobles to mount the throne, no longer tenanted by the 
house of Rurik, the mainstay of the new dynasty has been the 
unquestioning faith and devoted loyalty of the masses of the Rus- 
sian people. The Czar can lean upon that staff no more. It is 
henceforward a broken reed. He broke it when he turned a deaf 
ear to the cries, and hid himself from the reproachful faces, of a 
suffering and despairing multitude. 

It would have been so easy to allay the misgivings, dispel the 
anxieties, and fulfil, in part at least, the wishes of the scores of 
thousands of confiding working-men who moved in peaceful pro- 
cession to the Winter Palace, in the hope of seeing and addressing 
the ruler in whose wisdom and affection they entirely believed. 
All that was needed was for the Czar to greet his subjects with a 
friendly smile, to accept their petition graciously from the hands 
of a committee, and promise to give it due and kindly considera- 
tion. The vast assemblage would have dispersed amid transports 
of fervent gratitude, and the autocracy would have remained more 
firmly enshrined than ever in the hearts of the Russian people. 
When, instead of facing his subjects courageously and kindly, 
NicHoLas II. skulked from one place of refuge to another, and 
suffered supplication to be drowned in massacre, he annihilated 
the love that had propped his family for generations, robbed his 
heir of a precious inheritance, and, unheeding, threw a pearl away 
richer than all his tribe. He that was idolized is execrated. He 
that commanded veneration is now thought of only with horror. 

The rupture of the spiritual ties which bound the Russians to 
their ruler has left the throne supported by bayonets alone. Hence- 
forth the sovereign must rely exclusively on hirelings for pro- 
tection. They will know it, and the people will know it. The 
utmost that he can expect from either will be lip service and 
veiled contempt. Like ALEXANDER II., the present Czar had a 
majestie opportunity, but, unlike his great and unhappy grand- 
father, he let it slip through his hands. It will never recur. 
Even should NicHOLAS or his successor ultimately grant the de- 
sired reform, the concession would be a thankless one. The boon 
would be looked upon as extorted: suspicion, disparagement, and 
calumny will leave no room for gratitude. Never, in fine, can a 
ROMANOFF recover his former place in the popular esteem and 
confidence. How long the present dynasty can last now depends 
entirely upon the question how long its representatives can man- 
age to buy the venal services of their soldiers. As a matter of 
fact. the rank and file of the Russian army is by no means so 
stolid and unimpressible as it is often said to be. There never 
was a time in Russian history when the genuine Muscovites, who 
constitute the mass of the infantry and artillery—we are not 
speaking of Orientals or of mongrels—could be exposed with safety 
to the infection of progressive ideas. The regiments, for example, 
which had gone through the campaigns against NAPOLEON, returned 
to their native country tainted—so it was alleged—with French 
liberalism, and in the Decembrist conspiracy of 1821 they took 
a conspicuous and formidable part. If such was the sensitive- 
ness evinced by Russian soldiers to influences emanating from ene- 
mies or strangers, and expressed in a language wholly or in part 
unintelligible, how much more quickly and thoroughly must they 
assimilate the thoughts and feelings uttered in their mother tongue 
by their fathers and their brethren! To take for granted that a 
large majority of the Russian infantry and artillery will remain 
for an indefinite period the willing tools of despotism amid an 
electric atmosphere that agitates the nerves with the flash and 
rumble of approaching revolution is to disregard physiological and 
psychological probabilities and to ignore historical facts. It is 
doubtless possible that barbarous, half-savage levies drawn from 
the outskirts of the empire—Cossacks, Circassians, Turcomans, 
Mongols—would confront for a little while the storm of popular 
exasperation, but how long could they stand against the sixty mil- 
lion Muscovites who form the core and represent the heart and 
conscience of the Russian nation? 

The peasant-recruited regiments quartered at Moscow, Novgorod, 
Kieff, and other cradles of the veritable Russian folk, are char- 
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acterized by a spirit very different from that which marks the 
Imperial Guards, habitually stationed at St. Petersburg. Should 
the former regiments fire upon their officers and shout “ Down 
with the RoMANorrs”; should the urban centres named fall into 
the hands of the reformers; should uprisings occur simultaneously 
in Poland and in Finland; and should the Czar, in a panie, fly 
for shelter to his grandfather in Denmark—as he is said to have 
thought of flying—what could the grand-dukes left in the capital 
do to avert a revolution? They would have but one course to pur- 
sue. That would be to conclude a precipitate and humiliating 
peace with Japan, and bring back to European Russia, with all 
possible celerity, the huge army under General KuropaTKIn. ‘But 
in what temper would those troops arrive? Smarting already un- 
der the ineptitude of a government which has failed properly to 
clothe then: or feed them, after sending them to engage at the 
farther end of Asia in a needless and useless war, is it likely that 
all, or even most, of KuROPATKIN’s forces would show themselves 
eager to turn the weapons which had proved impotent to cope 
with Japanese antagonists against their beloved Russian brethren 
whose only crime is a craving to be free? We do not thus read 
human nature. We believe, on the contrary, that the grand-ducal 
coterie will commit a final and fatal blunder if it attempts to 
use the army under KuropatKtin for repressive and reactionary 
purposes. 

We are not among those who opine that, if the RoMANOFF 
dynasty were deposed, and a peace were patched up hastily with 
Japan, the readjustment of the Russian people to new political 
conditions would require a long term of years, and that during 
the intervening period the native military strength of Russia might 
be looked upon by other nations as a negligible factor. A different 
lesson might be drawn from Russian and from Western European 
history. One of the most energetic and redoubtable rulers that 
tussia ever had was Boris Gopunorr, the usurper, who put an end 
to the anarchy which followed the death of the last sovereign of 
the house of Rurtk. Politically and socially, from 1793 to 1800, 
France was a chaos, yet at no other stage of her history, within 
the same number of years, did she make such tremendous terri- 
torial gains at the expense of her neighbors, and never was her 
military record illumined with more splendid names than those of 
DumouriEz, JouRDAN, PicneGRU, Marceau, MAssena, Hocune, 
Moreau, and Bonaparte. It may go ill with the adjoining pow- 
ers when the puissant Russian nation shakes off its chains, tests 
its mighty sinews, turns its gaze skyward and outward, and seeks 
an outlet for its unused energies. 

We doubt if any measures, no matter how prudent and sagacious, 
can much prolong the duration of the German dynasty of RoMAN- 
OFF, now that it has lost forever a hold upon the Russian heart. 
It is probable enough, however, that the shrewder members of the 
imperial family, if they are once convinced that Czardom is in 
articulo mortis, will summon the most skilled physicians at- 
tainable, as NECKER was recalled to Versailles when the ancien 
régime was in extremis. They may thrust the helm of state into 
the hands of a Liberal like Prince SviaroroLK-Mrirsky, who is des- 
tined, perhaps, to be the LAFAYETTE, or into those of a wise Con- 
servative, like M. Wirrr, who, plainly, is the Turcot of the Rus- 
sian monarchy. It is conceivable that either of these men, were 
full power given him, might check the rising tide of revolution, 
and, at least, put off the evil hour. History tells us, however, 
that, except in the case of England—and twice in her case also— 
it is the curse of a reactionary party that it cannot see the in- 
evitable doom; that it cannot recognize, or bring itself to follow 
the one path that offers a faint chance of safety; that its vision 
is sealed and its heart hardened; and so it plunges blindly and 
madly down the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 





Campaign Contributions Should Be Published 


Ir is a timely article, because it deals with a subject that for 
some time has challenged serious attention, which is contributed 
to the February number of the North American Review by Hon. 
Perry BELMONT, who, it will be remembered, was for some years 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and, sub- 
sequently, United States minister to Spain. The interesting ques- 
tion here discussed is whether national, and, for that matter, State 
and municipal, campaign committees should be compelled by law 
to make public the names of the donors of their pecuniary re- 
sources, and to specify the objects on which their funds are ex- 
pended. Mr. Betmonr begins by pointing out the striking con- 
trast presented by the figures representing the cost of a Presidential 
contest at epochs separated by an interval of nearly sixty years. 
He recalls—and the son of his father ought to know—that the 
total sum at the command of the Democratic National Committee 
in the BUCHANAN campaign (1856) was less than $25,000; and 
that even during the Lincotn campaign of 1860, which in many 
States was hotly contested, the amount expended by the Repub- 
lican National Committee exceeded but little a hundred thousand 
dollars. On the other hand, during several recent Presidential 
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campaigns, the expenditures for campaign purposes have been com- 
puted at millions of dollars, although, in the mean time, our popu- 
lation has only increased about two and a half times. Does the 
contrast, inquires Mr. BELMONT, imply a corresponding increase 
of votes bought? Does the change mean that corporations have 
been brought into politics by assaults on the currency and on 
vested rights? Does it mean that money protects money, or that 
the war-chest of protection is inexhaustible? Does it indicate that 
the destinies of the country are to be regulated by combined in- 
dustrial and financial interests? Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all these questions should be answered in the affirmative, 
and that a remedy is indispensable, Mr. BELMONT proceeds to ask 
whether, if a remedy is to be applied, it should be by new and 
coercive laws, or by party organizations undertaking the work 
of self-reform? If by such laws, should they be Federal or State? 
Should corporations, should trades - unions, be permitted to give 
money to promote a desired outcome of an election? Ought the 
people who do the voting to know how much money has been de- 
voted to the defeat of a candidate, or policy, or party? What 
effect would compulsory publicity of election expenditures have 
on the answers to these questions? Would it, or would it not, if 
exacted under severe penalties, increase the efficiency of exist- 
ing laws? 

This is a subject in which every intelligent voter is deeply in- 
terested, but it is one, as he well knows, the discussion of which 
is bound to be academic and futile unless it is conducted by an 
expert. Mr. Perry Betmont is qualified to say, Crede eaperto. 
He says--and those who possess an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions under which last November’s contest was waged are 
quite ready to believe him—that party leaders in close touch with 
the conduct of political campaigns keenly appreciate the intol- 
erable burdens and growing evils of those conditions. The very 
mien who have contributed most liberally to campaign funds, and 
who have been identified with the more important corporate and 
political activities, are, he declares, among the most earnest advo- 
cates of measures likely to restrain such contributions, especially 
on the part of corporations. Those who represent the interests of 
stockholders, or who themselves are stockholders, in corporations, 
are, naturally, most alive to the menace of such increasing ex- 
actions. It is true, as Mr. BELMONT reminds us, that nothing need 
be added to the actual legal rights of a stockholder, since a single 
stockholder has already a complete right of action in the case 
of an expenditure of any, the most minute, portion of corporate 
fands for political purposes. Owing in part, however, to the pres- 
ent difficulties of obtaining necessary information, individual stock- 
holders have rarely been disposed to vindicate their rights in this 
particular. The fundamental purpose of Mr. BELMONT’s article is 
to show that the enforcement of publicity by both Federal and 
State laws would materially assist a stockholder in bringing a suit 
tor the vindication of his rights. 

In support of his assertion that the use of money in elections 
must be checked, Mr. BELMONT finds it easy to array declarations 
and arguments on the part of men who are accounted high author- 
ities in their respective political parties. Thus, in his fifth an- 
nual message, President ANDREW JACKSON, referring to the use 
that had been made of the funds of the United States Bank in its 
attempt to secure a renewal of its charter, said: ‘“ The question is 
distinctly presented whether the people of the United States are to 
govern through representatives chosen by their unbiassed suffrages, 
or whether the money and power of a great corporation are to be 
exerted secretly to influence their judgment and control their de- 
cision.” Mr. Exinvu Root, speaking in the New York constitutional 
convention of 1894, with regard to the proposed incorporation into 
the State Constitution of an amendment restricting corporate con- 
tributions for political purposes, pointed out that the aim of the 
amendment was to prevent the great railroad companies, the great 
insurance companies, the great telephone companies, and other 
great aggregations of wealth, from using their corporate funds, 
directly or indirectly, to send members to the Legislature who 
would vote for the protection of such corporations and the ad- 
vancement of their interests. The proposal struck, he added, at a 
constantly growing evil, which has done more to shake the confi- 
dence of the plain people of small means throughout the country 
in our political institutions than any other practice which has 
ever obtained since the foundation of our government. Finally, 
President RoosEvett, in his last annual message, recognized that 
there is no enemy of free government more dangerous than, and 
none so insidious as, the corruption of the electorate. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT proceeded to recommend the enactment of a law directed 
against bribery and corruption in Federal elections, which law, 
he thought, should not only impose severe penalties on the givers 
or receivers of bribes, intended to influence the acts of electors, but 
also should provide for the publication of all contributions received 
and expenditures made by political committees. 

Not only is it generally admitted that something should be done 
to check the use of money at elections, but something has been 
done in this direction. Mr. BELMONT recalls that already at least 
fifteen States have passed Corrupt Practices acts, and, in several 
States, contributions by corporations to political campaign funds 
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are prohibited. Most of these laws have been influenced, directly 
or indirectly, by the English Corrupt and Illegal Practice Pre- 
vention act, which embodies a strict limitation on the amount of 
money that can be expended in furtherance of the election of a 
member of Parliament; defines the manner in which such money 
may be expended; and requires publicity as to the sources and 
disbursements of the money used. The author of the article in the 
North American Review goes on to argue that we cannot con- 
tent ourselves with the State laws against corrupt practices at 
elections, but that the conditions that have prevailed in some re- 
cent Presidential campaigns compel a resort to Federal legisla- 
tion. He is, in other words, convinced that the recommendation 
made by Mr. RoosEVELT in his last annual message could and 
should be followed. There is no doubt that, constitutionally, Con- 
gress may assume the entire control of the election of Representa- 
tives, and, although Presidential electors may be regarded as State 
functionaries, the United States Supreme Court has held that the 
powers of Congress over the elections of Representatives are not 
annulled because an election for State officers is held at the same 
time and place. In view, also, of a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, it would be impossible to evade the operation of 
a Federal statute prohibiting the secret contribution or expendi- 
ture of money in connection with any election, at which a Repre- 
sentative might be chosen, on the pretence that the contributions 
or expenditures were directed solely to secure the election of Presi- 
dential electors—that is to say, of State officers. It has been 
judicially pronounced sufficient that the prohibited act should 
create a “ danger ” or “ opportunity ” of influencing improperly the 
election of Representatives. In view, finally, of the fact that 
Federal statutes levelled at illegal voting and bribery have been 
adjudged constitutional, it will scarcely be contended that Con- 
gress has not constitutional powers to insure, by enforcing pub- 
licity, an end which, in the exercise of its undoubted authority, it 
has sought to reach by more direct but less effective legislation. 

Mr. BELMONT, of course, concedes that party organizations are 
essential to party government, and that these cannot be main- 
tained without the expenditure needed in legitimate and honest 
politics. He insists, however, that no political organization in 
which a large fraction of the people are deeply interested will 
suffer permanent disability because of limitations on contributions 
and expenditures. We are reminded that the great denominational 
religious organizations of the country are supported mainly by 
small contributions. The conclusion is that contributions by cor- 
porations should be restricted by both Federal and State statutes, 
while, on the other hand, the freedom of individuals to contribute 
according to their means and inclinations to party organizations 
need not be interfered with by legislation, provided publicity is 
required. 





Looking On 


Russia trying to find herself is a spectacle that stirs deeply the 
feelings of far-off watchers. The poor, shepherdless sheep seem des- 
perately helpless before the wolves of the bureaucracy, and yet there 
is the making of wolves in those sheep, and pity is shadowed by 
the dread of what may follow if the transformation is accomplished. 
One looks on, deeply sympathetic with the great cause of liberty, 
conscious of the desperate need of its success, and yet reluctant to 
face its possible cost. Russia! Russia! Her plight brings back the 
dolorous case of Moopy’s ship of souls: 


God, dear God! Does she know her port 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out? 

I watched when her captains passed! 
She were better captainless. 

Men in the cabin, before the mast, 

But some were reckless and some aghast, 
And some sat gorged at mess. 


By her battened hatch I leaned and caught 
Sounds from the noisome hold,— 

Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 
And cries too sad to be told. 

Then I strove to go down and see; 
But they said, “ Thou art not of us!” 

I turned to those on the deck with me 

And cried, “Give help!” But they said, “ Let be: 
Our ship sails faster thus.” 


Better captainless? Aye, it seems so, far better than under 
such blind mouths as VLADIMIR and Seraius and their fellows. 
Alas for the souls distraught that have cursed and sighed so long, 
so long, under that battened hatch. Has their day come? 


Or shall a haggard, ruthless few 

Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 

And nothing say or do? 
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Ice-yachts on the Shrewsbury River lined up at the Start of a Race 











Rescuing an Ice-yacht from an Airhole 
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A Tandem Party Skate-sailing on the Shrewsbury 


ICE-YACHTING AND SKATE-SAILING ON THE SHREWSBURY 
RIVER, IN NEW JERSEY 


Three prominent clubs, with a total membership of about ninety boats, are located at Red Bank and Long Branch, and ea- 
citing contests in ice-yachting are held daily. The races are usually sailed over a triangular course of twenty miles, and if a 
strong wind is blowing a speed of a mile a minute is often attained. Ice- yachting is also popular on the Hudson in the 
neighborhood of Poughkeepsie and on Orange Lake. A Poughkeepsie club holds the championship of America. Skate-sail- 
ing is also growing in favor on the lakes and rivers around New York. A sail with a “spread” of about twentu feet is gen- 
erally used, and the skater cither “ tacks” or “* sails free” like a yacht 
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A Curling Maich in Progress at Van Cortlandt Guiding the Curler 
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After guiding a good “ Bowl” Polishing the Ice to make the “ Stane” go further 


MATCH GAMES OF “CURLING” IN AND AROUND NEW YORK 


The old Scottish game of curling has again come into favor this winter on some of the lakes around New York. The annual match for the Dalrymple Medal was played by the North 
Scots and the South Scots at Van Cortlandt L , and s won by the former, On January 18 the annual bonspiel for the John Dewar Challenge Cup was bequn at Van 
Cortlandt, but owing to a thaw only the first round was disposed of. Teams from Utica, Yonkers, and New York competed. Curling is played with heavy “ stanes” with iron handles, 
which are slid along the ice like a ball in bowling 




















Should an Education be Paid For? 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


” OU are beneficiarics of Yale,” I said to three gentlemen 
the other afternoon, each of whom has, or has had, two 
sons as students of that college. “ You have paid the 
college about one hundred and fifty dollars a year as 
fee for instruction. That instruction costs a good deal 

more than one hundred and fifty dollars.” “I don’t care to be a 

beneficiary of Yale College,’ each said by his manner or speech; 

“IT am perfectly able to pay the fees of my sons; 1 don’t care to 

receive money from the college.” The mood thus expressed was 

just and honorable. For they were each better qualified to be 
benefactors than beneficiaries; their combined property would be 
several times in excess of the entire productive funds of Yale. 

I am asking myself how common is the ignorance of the bene- 
ficiary condition in which parents of all students and the students 
themselves rest. I am also asking how common would be the feel- 
ing of irritation among people of wealth against resting in such 
a condition. I fear that both the ignorance and sense of irrita- 
tion would be almost equal and equally common. Parents do not 
know, or, if they know, do not think, that the education of a 
son at a good college is costing far more than the fee pays. I also 
believe that the sense of resentment would be strong against being 
made a beneficiary of an institution of the higher learning. The 
American people of the better sort want to pay their bills. They 
know that somebody pays. 

The facts regarding the inadequacy of the payments called fees 
for instruction are evident enough. They can be best exhibited for 
certain colleges in a table made up from statistics gathered from 
the Jast Report (1902) of the United States Commissioner of 
Kducation: 











: Tuition Fie Income usually from Income from 
E fie in College. Tuition Fees, Productive Funds. 
New York. 
IHJamilton College ........... $75 $14,000 $28,000 
SRUESE, MOOUUIO og vo sa ok x Skew 80 18,224 
Colgate University ......... 60 48,285 
Cornell University ....... 100-125 407,113 
Columbia University ........ 150 524,730 
New York University ........ 100 : é 50,438 
University of Rochester...... 60 13,649 36,908 
RUORDUDED NAIR Sn ood kw e's cvs 7D 9,000 20,000 
Syracuse University ........ 75 88,425 32,267 
Massachusetts. 
pe eS 110 43,000 65,000 
Harvard University ......... 150 5 625,549 
Williams Colleme .. ..60+000% 105 61,443 
Connecticut. 
yey hae. |” rr 100 36,000 
Weslevan University ........ 75 61,561 
TOMS CRIWOTUEY «2 ccivscweas 155 475,116 261,024 
Tllinois. 
University of Chicago...... . 120 371,586 258,187 
Maine. 
Rowdoin College ....... sek ae 32,000 27,919 
Minnesota. 
University of Minnesota..... 15 104,000 53,613 
New Hampshire. " 
Dartmouth College ......... 110 66,185 93,419 
New Jersey. es os 
ct oe RE 60 | Oe ae ras) 6,507 24,869 
Princeton University ........ 150 106,000 118,800 
Ohio. ; m ss . 
Western Reserve University... 85 69,500 86,000 
Kenyon College ...........- y 65) 5.700 20,000 
Marietta College .......... 30 6,166 12,779 
University of Wooster ...... 45 15,500 11,336 
Pennsylvania. q . 
Haverford 2... ..c.s020+0, as aoe 38,000 43.300 
University of Pennsylvania.150-200 324,181 133,998 
Washington and Jefferson 
CD etn eceeciece ws ae 20,000 11,800 
Vermont. ey i 
University o Jermont anc man " 
State Agricultural School... 60 16,056 17,839 


This table seems to show that in certain instances, as in Prince- 
ton, the income derived from productive funds is about equal 
to that derived from the fees of the students. In other colleges 
the income derived from the fees is much larger than that derived 
from the productive funds: Rutgers draws almost four times as 
much from the productive funds as from the payments made 
by the students. Dartmouth represents the more common ratio, 
as seen in the sixty-six thousand paid by the students and the 
ninety-six thousand, the income of funds. Colgate students, how- 
ever, while paying sixteen thousand dollars, have the advantage 
of the results derived from productive funds amounting to an 
income of forty-eight thousand. 

The origin of the idea that the higher education is to be bene- 
ficiary is, I believe, a result of the English tradition. The larger 
number of the forty colleges of Oxford and Cambridge represent 
a foundation of statutes and of endowment allowing or command- 
ing the support of a certain number of students. In the year 
1536 every beneficed clergyman whose income from the church 
amounted to not less than £100 was required to maintain a scholar 
at one of the universities. Our word “scholarship” as standing 
for aid given to a student interprets the common and earlier cus- 
tom. The endowment made by Mr. Cecil Rhodes declares essentially 
that the higher education, in certain relations, at least, may be 
regarded as beneficiary. 





The question which stands at the head of this paper is being 
asked by the American people with greater frequency and_ in- 
sistence. Why should not the people who go to college pay for the 
going? Why should a father send his son to a private school 
in preparation for college, at a cost of two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred dollars for his fee for instruction, and straightway after 
his graduation become a beneficiary of Columbia or of Yale or of 
Harvard to the amount of a hundred and fifty dollars a year? 
Why should the rich man or the man of moderate means be con- 
stantly asked to endow coileges, in order that the sons of other 
rich men may receive an education at a price less than the actual 
cost? I would not say that such questions cover the whole sub- 
ject. I shall hereafter intimate that there are certain limitations 
in such interrogations. But such questions certainly do represent 
a more or less fundamental, even if narrow and constant, inter- 
pretation, of current phenomena. 

There are certain reaggns against causing the higher education 
to be self-supporting. One reason lies in the confirmation of an 
impression that the American college is for the rich. For that im- 
pression does prevail. Its falseness does not do away with its 
prevalence. About one-half of the boys in the American college 
earn the whole or a part of the cost of their education. But 
the impression of the wealthy character of college men would 
broaden and deepen through any large increase in the amount of 
the fee to be paid. Moreover, an increase in the fee would tend 
to keep away from the college students of moderate income. 

Many men are willing to pay what is asked for a service, even 
if what is asked does not equal the cost, who would be disin- 
clined to pay the whole cost and accept a rebate. Men accept favors 
in the form of remission of indirect taxes who would rebel at the 
acceptance of favors in the form of the remission of direct taxes. 
It might be added that not every one looks on the college as do the 
three men referred to in the first paragraph of this article. Some 
men are willing to be beneficiaries; I wiil not say most men. Some 
men delight to get something for nothing. Is not the secret of 
good business to receive 1 plus x for 1? If Yale College will give 
an education for one hundred and fifty dollars, and if Harvard 
asks two hundred and tweniy-five, and Columbia two hundred, and 
if the Yale education is as good as the Harvard, why should not a 
mar. send his son to Yale? Do not most men look simply at the 
question of * quid pro quo,” in the simple terms of its statement? 
Would it not be foolish to pay more than a college asks, even 
if the education costs more than the price indicated in the asking? 

On the other side, the most direct and immediate reason for 
causing the higher education to pay for itself lies in the simple 
statement of the question. The reason rests in the fundamental 
principle of the cost of a utility: those who receive the advantage 
of a utility should pay for it. If it cost a college five hundred 
dollars to educate each of a thousand boys, each of the thousand 
boys should pay five hundred dollars. If it cost a college either 
one hundred dollars, or fifty, to give an education to each of a 
hundred boys, each of the hundred should pay the cest of either 
fifty or one hundred. ‘ 

3ut a further comprehensive reason in behalf of the college 
charging to its students what their education costs lies in the 
simple fact that such a charge would set free present college funds, 
or would so increase the income, that money could be used to aid 
in paying the fees of needy and worthy students. To this consid- 
eration Mr. Charles Francis Adams refers in a paper on the in- 
crease of fees at Harvard. One’s heart goes out to all college boys. 
The academic condition is necessarily more or less unnatural, more 
or less artificial. Boys are away from home. Their student con- 
dition is more or less liberalizing for intellect, strengthening for 
conscience, and enriching for character. But one’s heart goes out 

with special yearning for the boys who are working their way 
through college. It is a mighty fine process for those who can 
stand it. It is like the Maine climate: those who can bear up un- 
der its temperature are strong and are made yet stronger; but for 
the weak it may prove damaging. These men are of the heroic 
class and type. Of course they do not know they are heroic. They 
rise up early to shovel paths and to put out street-lamps, and they 
sit up late to learn their lessons and to-write their essays. Their 
spirit is trained through hard work into vigor and into accom- 
plishment. The blows they get they regard as boosts. They re- 
ceive few of those advantages which Cecil Rhodes wanted to give 
his scholars at Oxford. But, like other heroes, they are in peril 
of undermining health, of hurting eyesight, of impairing vital 
force. We ought to do more for them. The college could do more 
for them if the rich people would pay what the education of their 
sons costs. 

Furthermore, such a method and amount of payment would, 
I believe, increase the respect which the college commands in 
and from the community. The college would be relieved, in part 
at least, from assuming the attitude of the beggar. The attitude 
of the beggar is, of course, in many ways a noble attitude. It is 
simply, on the part of the college, asking for power, not to serve 
itself, but to serve the people. Its purposes and methods are 
altruistic. But the community is prone to forget the purpose and 
the method, and to be impressed with only the fact of the asking. 

These remarks are subject to two or three limitations. The lim- 
itations are quite as important, or more, as the remarks. It 
should be at once said that any attempt at the application of the 
principle of making the higher education self-supporting should be 
a general application. Colleges are now rivals on a_ sufficient 
number of grounds. Some of these grounds are worthy and iust, 
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SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 


Madison Square Garden in New York during the week of January 14- There were more than 250 exhibitors, of whom 
idence of the great progress that has been made in this 1 in automobile manufacture sinee the show of 
about $450 to $5000. During the same week the Importers’ Automobile Salon opened in the Herald Square Exhibition 
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others are unworthy, trivial. But they should not suffer themselves 
to become rivals in respect to low or high fees. Of course in no 
instance could it be said that the fee is a necessary indication 
of the worth of the education to the men who receive it. But in 
general the fee does represent a certain estimate which the com- 
munity thinks it is just for a college to put upon its educational 
offering. Let the fee in each case stand as nearly as_ possible 
for the exact cost of the education. 

It is also evident that the endeavor to make the higher educa- 
tion self-supporting concerns chiefly or only those colleges which 
have been long established and whose constituency is well to do. 
These remarks have no relation to, in deed, most colleges. Most 
colleges draw nine-tenths of their students from families of moder- 
ate or small income. For these college endowments are still to 
be received and fees are to be kept low; loan funds and scholarship 
aids are still to be given. The allowing of such rebates means 
every year an education for thousands and tens of thousands of boys. 
The refusal of these concessions would mean the lack of education. 
The college is still to be the beggar, wise, insistent, efficient. But 
there are a score of colleges in this country, at least a half of whose 
students come from homes of more than moderate incomes. To 
such homes, whether the fee for tuition is a hundred, or two hun- 
dred. or three hundred dollars, is a minor matter. The applica- 
tion of these remarks is to be made to this score of colleges. 

It is, furthermore, to be remembered that the work of teaching 
is only a part of the work of all good teachers. The teacher is 
also to be an investigator. His research is the contribution which 
the college makes through him to human enlightenment and _ bet- 
terment. The fee for tuition need not be interpreted as covering 
all the payment which is to be made for professional service. The 
student, therefore, should not pay the entire honorarium of the 
teaching staff, for the staff is also a staff for research. Such an 
interpretation represents a fee somewhat smaller in amount than 
might be charged in case all professional time and strength were 
devoted to the work of giving instruction. 

But it is also to be borne in mind that the educational plant 
itself has value. Equipment, apparatus, represent an investment 
often as large as the whole amount of the productive funds of an 
institution. Such an equipment suffers damage through many 
causes. Its enlargement is constantly necessary. Its deteriora- 
tion is constant. So far as this equipment is employed in research 
the income from the funds given for research should meet the cost 
of its enlargement and should make good its deterioration. But 
so far as this whole plant is used in the work of teaching it 
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comes to represent an element in the cost of the education which is 
given. In reckoning up the cost of the education which the col- 
lege gives to the student the worth of this plant should not be 
left out. 

The State university represents in one sense the actual appli- 
cation of the principle of self-support through public taxation; it 
also, in another sense, represents the application of the principle 
of free education. The State university is as free as are the pub- 
lic high schools to the citizens of a State; the State university 
is supported by the people of the State. The State is the patron, 
and the State pays:the cost. One of my friends, to whom I made 
reference in the first paragraph of this paper, intimated that 
the boys who cannot pay the necessary fee at the private col- 
lege, and pay this fee at the amount of the cost of education, 
should go to the State university. But I might have reminded 
my friend that other elements than pecuniary attract students to 
or repel them from the State university. I am sure that the 
president of every State university would say that it would be a 
dire misfortune, as it would be impossible, for all the students of 
a State to go to one institution; and also that it would be a dire 
misfortune for the State university to be attended by those who 
cannot afford to pay the fees at the more private college. To the 
State university, or to any other university or college, boys should 
go according as that institution is the best agency in aiding them 
to become the most laborious students, the most learned scholars, 
and the most noble gentlemen. 

The conclusion, therefore, I believe is inevitable that the time 
has now come to consider with the utmost care the problem of the 
raising of the price of instruction in a few American colleges 
to the cost of that instruction. I have intimated some of the 
reasons for and some of the reasons against such a movement. 
The limitations, too, to which the question is subjected are numer- 
ous and serious. The question, moreover, is not so broad a one 
as the first hearing might imtimate. Harvard is now discussing 
the question of raising its fees fifty per cent., from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and twenty-five dollars. Beginning in the 
academic year of 1869-70 the f-»s were raised from one hundred 
and four to one hundred and fifty dollars. If Harvard is to raise 
her fees fifty per cent., why might she not just as well raise them 
a hundred per cent., and allow them to represent more accurately 
the cost of the education which it offers? If Harvard should in- 
crease its charges to represent somewhat adequately the cost of 
its education, why should not a score of other colleges adopt a 
similar method? 


My Friend, the Juryman 
By Josiah Flynt 


E had originally been a professional gambler. He had 

dealt “ bank ” at Saratoga, Louisville, New Orleans, New 

York, and Chicago, and he counted among his acquaint- 

ances and friends such notorious characters as Richard 

Canfield, “ Mike” McDonald, “ Pat” Sheedy, “ Al” 

Adams, and numerous others less well known, perhaps, but equally 

expert in making money at the green table. One day he deter- 

mined to “ square it,” to use his own expression, and try to make 

a living for himself and family “on the level.” He was in New 

York at the time, and the night before he had indulged disas- 

trously in drink. Morning found him lying in a cellarway in 

Sixth Avenue, minus his gold watch and a roll of banknotes worth 

over two hundred dollars. The story of the prodigal son came 

back to him very vividly, and he resolved while still in the cellar- 

way that if Providence would assist a little in freighting him 

back to Chicago—his home—he would quit gambling forever. De- 
scribing this backset in his career, he says: 

“1 was the forlornest-looking gambler that morning New York 
ever saw. My clothes were all upset, my hat felt like mush, and 
I was so ashamed I took back alleys as much as possible to get 
to the home of a friend. He helped me pick myself up, bought me 
a ticket West, and I’ve stayed here in Chicago ever since. I ain’t 
gambled from that day to this.” 

I made the acquaintance of this man through one of the re- 
formers of Chicago. He told me that before leaving the city I 
ought to learn to know a friend of his who had studied the jury- 
bribing business in its most secret strongholds. ‘ He’s gone into 
the affair in a practical way,” my friend explained, “ and has got 
first-hand facts. I'll bring you two together.” He kept his prom- 
ise, and in a few days I was introduced to the ex-gambler. He is 
a man about fifty years old, portly, well dressed, outspoken, and 
with a face wrinkled by experience and hard knocks. Everybody 
in Chicago seems to know him, and he knows and recognizes a num- 
ber of people who wish that he would forget them. Since having 
“squared it” he has allied his forces with certain public-spirited 
citizens of Chicago who are trying to regenerate that municipality 
on business principles. In a way, they must be called reformers, 
because they seek a betterment of social and political conditions; 
but they are not professional reformers in the sense that they 
go to sleep at night hugging the Reform Baby and wake up in 
the morning in nervous haste to give it pap. Some of them are 
rich; these give money to investigations and prosecutions which 
seem most in need of financial aid. Others have only their time 
and experience to contribute; these conduct investigations and lay 
bare the facts. The public is relied on to help out to a certain 
extent, but the young capitalists and investigators go ahead 
whether the public is with them or not. The result of this method 


‘ 
has been that Chicago, in my opinion, is progressing municipally 
in a more scientific manner than is New York. 

The ex-gambler—hs makes no bones about being called thus; 
as he says, “ That’s what I am, so why not say so?”—attracted 
the attention of some of the men who contribute money to the gen- 
eral campaign fund, and he proved himself so invaluable as a 
general collector of secret bits of information that he has been 
retained indefinitely as one of their investigators. 

He told me of his experience with the jury-bribers in my room 
at the hotel. I sat in a chair and listened, while he walked 
nervously up and down the room and talked. At first he was in- 
clined to insist that I take notes while he spoke. “ Get out your 
pad and pencil,” he ordered. ‘“ Unless I see a fellow writing the 
thing down, it don’t seem as if I was saying anything important.” 
To humor him, I got some note-paper and a pencil, and feigned 
taking notes while he rambled on; but he was not to be deceived. 
Every now and then, either his story itself or the way he em- 
phasized it with gestures and grimaces, so captured my attention, 
that I forgot to make my pencil move. Then my friend would stop 
suddenly, and ask: “ Did you get that last point down?” and I 
must needs scribble some irrelevant paragraph on the paper be- 
fore he would resume his narrative. He did not understand what 
I was after. I knew quite well that the bare facts of his story 
could be got out of any newspaper contemporary with the time of 
the bribing which my friend discovered; what I wanted was to 
see and hear the man himself while he told how he caught the 
criminals. In other words, I was after a picture rather than a 
sociological statement; my friend fancied that I wanted figures 
and weighty presentations of facts. Finally warmed to his sub- 
ject, however, the actor in him asserted itself, and when he ar- 
rived at the dramatic part of the story, he forgot all about my 
notes, and raced up and down the floor like a boy, swinging his 
arms, bobbing his head now this way and now that as such ges- 
tures seemed to punctuate his meaning, and generally losing him- 
self in his narration. All I attempted to get out of the expe- 
rience was the general thread of the story and a photograph of 
the peripathetic story-teller. In what follows, this is all that I 
have attempted to reproduce in this short account of the affair. 
The reader may draw his own conclusions concerning the moral 
of the tale, as well as about conditions which developed such men 
and affairs as the ex-gambler refers to. It is impossible for me 
to give on paper an exact picture of the man while he talked, but 
the reader may imagine him as a keen-eyed, worldly visaged, stoop- 
shouldered, limping, swearing, humorous old fellow who seemed 
to get as much fun out of his own voice, gestures, and ceaseless 
walking up and down as [ did. 

“ Well, it was this way,” the man began, chopping out the words 
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Drawn by F. Cresson Schell 
PLANS FOR THE NEW TERMINAL STATION 


OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 


The new terminal of the New York Central Railroad in New York city, the plans for which have just been made public, will when completed cover an area of more than nine- 
teen blocks between Forty-second and Fifty-seventh streets and Madison and Lewxington avenues. The station proper will front on Forty-second Street, and, with the post-office 
and cxpress buildings, will ertend to Forty-fifth Street. The drawing shows a sectional view of the station as follows: A—Ticket lobby, ninety by three hundred feet ; B—Con- 
course on the express-track level; C—Waiting-room ; D—Concourse for suburban trains; E—Restaurant ; F—Suburban loop and tracks; G—Entrance to New York Subway 


























in a staccato voice and beginning to tramp. “The fellows that 
I'd been working for were sure that the traction company were 
stacking juries, but they were not able to prove it. The company 
was stacking them in all kinds of cases, but, of course, mainly 
in those where the company was being sued or wanted certain 
privileges. Finally Mr. ——, you know him, came to me, and 
said: *Doe, you've got to get drawn for one o’ those stacked 
juries, and get the inside facts... You know what Mr. has 
done for me. If he’d ask me to go and do up somebody I guess 
I'd do it. So what he said had to go, and I went scouting around 
for an opening. I knew a fellow by the name of Gallagher, Jim 
Gallagher, an old-time all-round Chicago crook. He’s under sen- 
tence to the penitentiary new; his case has gone to the United 
States Supreme Court. Gallagher and I had been more or less 
pals together, as pals go in his class, and he knew me to be a 
gambler; I never told him that I’d squared it. 

* One afternoon we met in the café at the Sherman House, and 
I toted him along until we got on to the jury business. I asked 
him outright whether there wasn’t room for me in his gang—he 
knew that I knew about his gang—and he jumped at the first 
drop of the hat, said I was just the kind of a man he was look- 
ing for, and that there would be money in it for me. The traction 
company were paying him to fix the juries, and he had quite a roll 
to distribute. A traction company case was coming up for trial 
in a few days, and Gallagher said that he’d get me on the jury. 
‘This is the way we do it,’ he explained. 

“*Tll see that you get into the general venire—we fix up that 
at the Court House—and then I'll see that you are drawn for 
the special jury to try the company’s case. You’ll wear a pin 
on the lapel of your coat, the way the other eleven out of the 
general venire will, and the officer will know by that pin that 
you are one of the men to go on the company’s jury, see?’ Of 
course, I saw, and everything went off as planned. The court offi- 
cers selecting the jum saw my pin, and I was chosen along with 
the rest, every one of whom also had a pin. We were marched 
into the court-room, one by one, and this was as far as Mr. 
and his friends wanted me to go. All they were after was evi- 
dence of bribery and jury-fixing, and I had already got that. So 
when the lawyers began to quiz us and see whether we were im- 
partial jurors, | had a chance to escape. They asked me if I had 
any prejudices in the case on hand, and I squirmed and hemmed 
and hawed, and finally allowed that I was afraid I had. Gallagher 
looked daggers at me. But I didn’t give a ; I had him by 
the whiskers pat. Finally, I was excused, and went to Mr. 
and his friends and told them my story. 

“Then began the prosecution of Gallagher. First, there was a 
sort of private preliminary hearing, where I was supposed to fake, 
for a while standing in with Gallagher and his crowd. The other 
jurors who had had pins on were also there, and Mr. , the lawyer 
you met the other day, put the questions. He bullyragged me all 
around the room, trying to get me to squeal, but my part was 
to hold out until he’d put all his questions. You'd ’a’ laughed to 
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see the mob looking grateful at me because I wouldn’t squeal. 
They patted me on the back with their eyes every time 1 dodged 
a question, and Gallagher’s winks promised me hundreds if I’d 
only stand pat. The lawyer said: ‘ And you were a juror on that 
vase, Were you not?’ 

“*T was called for the case,’ I snapped back, ‘but the court 
excused me from serving.’ 

“Well, he seesawed this way and that for an hour or more 
faking, trying to catch me and I slipping out of his traps as best 
I could. Finally, he slammed his fist on the table, and hollered: 
*Kither you tell all you know about this matter, and stop your 
evasions, or I'll have you shut up. Perhaps a week or two in 
prison will clear up your mind in the premises.’ 

“Then L had to act my very darnedest. Up to that time, mind 
you, the gang thought I was one of them—a genuine stand-patter. 
I walked around the room a couple of times the way I’m doing 
now, and then I blurted out: ‘ Well, I don’t want to be shut up for 
anybody,’ and I told the whole story just as it happened. I wish 
you could have seen those other jurors and Gallagher. Their 
heads fell to one side on their shoulders as if somebody had hit 
them, and poor Gallagher looked murder. I gave the whole thing 
in detail, telling just how Gallagher braced me in the café, and 
going on up to the time the court excused me. 

“You know the rest. Gallagher has been fighting his end of 
the battle for a year or more, and Joliet is still waiting for him.” 

The ex-gambler stopped suddenly, and stood in front of me for 
a moment with his forefinger pointing straight at my eyes. His 
large, massive face had become unwontedly serious, and the lips 
of his mouth were pressed tightly together. 

“Do you know what I want out of this election?” he finally 
asked, his finger still levelled in my direction. ‘“ I’ve worked hard 
to help elect certain people, and something is due me. This is 
what I want: some kind, of a position over in the Joliet prison 
that ‘ll give me a chance to make things literally as hot as hell 
for Gallagher when he finally gets there. That’s all I’ll ask for 
from the big fellow who goes into office January 1. I want to 
make things hot as hell for Gallagher, because he’s blackguarded 
me like a dirty sneak ever since I showed him up. A gambler, 
ex or otherwise, never forgets treatment of that sort, and Jim 
Gallagher is going to get a paddling some day that he’ll never 
forget.” 

Then, in the same nervous way that he had paced the floor and 
told his story, he twisted his pot hat over his head, said “ very 
important business” awaited him on the West Side, and bolted 
for the door. The last word that I heard from him before leaving 
Chicago was typical both of his. kindness and his sense of sus- 
picion. He called me up on the telephone in my room and said: 
“IT wish you’d leave Chicago as soon as you can. If some of those 
thugs get hold of you, you’re a goner.” 

I hope that he will get the position he wants, and trust that 
he may live to expose other forms of corruption. His usefulness 
seems to me to excuse his not unnatural vindictiveness. 


Ibsen versus ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
By Minnie Maddern Fiske 


LAYS, theatrical conditions, and the best manner of stage 

presentation—these are matters over which managers and 

producers have pondered for some few years and undoubt- 

edly will continue to ponder. That manager who could 

evolve infallible rules of stage successes—or any part, 
from psychology to pantomime—would have achieved a task great- 
er than that set for all the king’s horses and men. Furthermore, 
by such perspicacity he would have dissipated the hazard of the- 
atrical venture—and accomplished the impossible. 

One of the most difficult questions that can be asked a man- 
ager is to expound any given method by which the success of a 
play may be judged in advance of production. Faith in a play, 
like selection, must remain a matter of individual judgment. Prob- 
ably no play manuscript was ever brought into the theatrical world 
which was not predestined to meet with a more or less varied re- 
ception. But whatever may be the outlook for the play-market, 
or theatrical condttions generally (and I must confess to some 
lack of knowledge about certain phases of the former), I really 
see no cause for apprehension about dramatic conditions as they 
exist here. It seems to me that there is really a great deal of 
cause for hope in the American drama. One can hardly complain 
of lack of material to select from. 

L most firmly believe in the American playwright. So much so, 
indeed, that my interest is almost entirely with his work, and it 
is to this work that my knowledge is largely confined. I am unable 
to express an authoritative opinion regarding foreign plays and 
the work of foreign playwrights in general, for the reason that 
the syndicate contracts for the English market; we do not, there- 
fore, look toward it for our own purpose of production. The plays 
scheduled for future production at the Manhattan Theatre are plays 
for the most part written by American authors. 

Of course Ibsen continues to be the most interesting and pow- 
erful figure in the world of dramatic writing, and it is our pur- 
pose to produce his * Rosmersholm ” when the opportunity offers. 
If a psychological drama is to be produced it is better that the 
producer should go to the fountain-head. For Ibsen is still greater 
than any of his gifted followers. 

Sympathy and understanding between author and player is re- 
quired to secure the best results with the dramas of Ibsen. Lack 


of success, from the popular standpoint, is due to the fact that the 
producer has not studied the play long enough, and Ibsen must 
be studied long and faithfully. 

_To properly produce “ Hedda Gabler” requires at least two 
years’ study. It would not be extravagant to say that a play like 
Ibsen’s ‘“ Rosmersholm” should occupy three years’ study and 
preparation. Ibsen’s plays have proved failures in some instances 
because stage managers will not devote sufficient time to their study 
and preparation. 

In this demand upon the producer Ibsen stands almost alone. 
The plays of Sardou and a great majority of modern playwrights, 
for instance, require no such preparation. Such plays bear the 
same relation to Ibsen that tuneful and simple melodies bear to 
the intricate, purposeful scores of Wagner. The producer of the 
Ibsen play must understand that the drama presented is but one 
phase of the whole story—the finale, the dénouement. The prin- 
cipal characters were living their lives many years before the visi- 
ble presentation, and working out the stage drama may be from 
childhood. To intelligently portray those characters and condi- 
tions requires an understanding of all that has gone before. The 
producer must delve into the childhood of these characters, and 
follow their lives down to the stage drama—that is the demand 
Ibsen makes upon his stage director. It is necessary that he shall 
know and be able to convey to the audience what he knows and 
the meaning of the drama as it is finally presented. The actors 
cannot always be asked to know the psychology of the parts or the 
drama as a whole—the stage manager must be in a position to ex- 
plain the parts and to convey the ideas that Ibsen wishes to ex- 
press. This is particularly true in “ Rosmersholm.” The drama 
is all but ended before the play begins. What we see in the play 
is the final moment. Maeterlinck’s theories on the modern drama 
reveal this thought in its fullest expression. 

The theory advanced, as I am given to understand, in certain 
managerial quarters, that people go to the theatre solely to be 
amused and primarily for the purpose of being entertained, cer- 
tainly does seem a theory too absurd for discussion. Whatever may 
be the class of serious production, if such a theory is not a fallacy, 
or if it had any foundation in fact, there would never have been 
anything of value created in theatre, The great artists of the 
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stage have not sought mere- 
lv to amuse. The idea is 
preposterous. Plays like 
“Humpty Dumpty” will 
doubtless live and_ thrive, 
but serious drama is not 
apt to be affected by the 
fact. The same is_ true 
about the fear of encroach- 
ment of the musical comedy. 
Whatever may be the opin- 
ion of others, the bugaboo 
of musical comedy is not a 
serious menace. Henry 
Irving met similar condi- 
tions when he arrived in 
London, but no one will as- 
sert that it seriously af- 
fected his fortunes. 

There is no danger to be 
apprehended in the produc- 
tion of serious plays; the 
only difficulty is the pro- 
curing of good serious plays’ 
to produce. And, like the 
manner of their selection, 
the method of presentation 
and appropriate scenic 
dressing, though  sufficient- 
ly important, is the lesser 
problem of the two. Spec- 
tacular extravagance possi- 
bly may be carried to 
extremes. It is difficult to 
determine how far scenic 
accessories may add to a 
production. Possibly, as I 
say, the tendency is towards 
the extreme. Some of us 
object to extravagance in 
spectacular dressing, but it 
is frequently necessary to 
present to the eye what the 
imagination may be unable 
to supply. I confess to a 








personality. The aim has 
been for a complete and per- 
fect whole. LI presume the 
Comédie Francaise’ stands 
for the highest ideal in 
theatrical representation— 
if not in its present achieve- 
ment. At any rate, it rep- 
resents the best idea of the 
theatre. There has _ never 
been any idea of the star 
system. 

Under present conditions 
it is an open question 
whether the maintenance of 
stock companies is possible 
at the present time, or 
whether it is affected by the 
system which threatens dis- 
ruption by withdrawing the 
most efficient actors. <As a 
matter of fact, the main- 
tenance of the stock system 
depends entirely on_ the 
guiding hand. It is a ques- 
tion of managerial ability 
to hoid together the best 
and most eflicient company. 
This has been proven in past 
organizations of our own 
country. 

So far as the star system 
is concerned it should not 
operate in practice or be 
more acceptable to the pub- 
lic than an orchestra with 
a single star performer. The 
most effective representation 
is not secured by thrusting 
forward one or two people 
who rise distinctly from the 
ranks of the others, but in 
securing and maintaining a 
harmony of the whole, which 
shall lead to the most intel- 








fondness for stage pictures. 
If error is made on either 
side, it may be better to 
make it on the side of the 
picturesque. Granted the mind should not be diverted from a play 
that is not a spectacular play—diverted from the acting or the 
lines—a judicious arrangement of scenes would not involve that 
danger. j 

Whatever may be the diversity of managerial opinions and meth- 
ods concerning the possession of a logically constructed play, the 
most satisfactory and the highest form of dramatic achievement is 
to be obtained only in a perfectly balanced company. Whatever 
theories may be advanced concerning the star system experience 
has shown that the ambition to establish and maintain a perfect 
ensemble can be realized. The great Continental theatres have not 
been star theatres. There is no tendency to thrust forward any 
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ligent and effective rendition 
of the play. The leader of 
an orchestra does not desire 
that his second violin or 
flute shall outrank the rest of his orchestra. Logically, it would 
seem as reasonable, or, rather, as unreasonable, to assume that 
one or two super -excellent performers would suflice to carry 
on the orchestral work, despite the fact that all others were 
mediocre. 

I am a believer in harmony of ensemble. Nothing gives me 
greater satisfaction or pleasure than to prepare for production a 
play of five or six good parts and to develop each one to the utmost. 
That is a real pleasure and delight. 

I do not care in the least whether my own part is particu- 
larly prominent or not. That makes no difference whatever. 
However, the perfect ensemble has not yet been accomplished. 


Clergy 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, January 24, 1905. 

O be passing poor on $50,000 a year seems strange. Yet 

such is the hard case of the Bishop of London, the Right 

Rev. Dr. Winnington-Ingram, and I dare say that his 

circumstances might easily be paralleled if we could in- 

quire into the household accounts of some of his brethren 
in the Episcopacy, of ambassadors, of Presidents in more than one 
country, of high state oflicials the world over, and even of the 
mayors of small provincial towns. In England, especially, exalted 
office of almost any kind means financial loss; there have even 
been Kings who have failed to make both ends meet. I do not 
suppose that Lord Curzon is able to save anything out of his 
official salary of $75,000 a year, or that Lord Milner finds $55,000 
any too much for the expenses of his post. The highest salary paid 
to a British representative abroad is the $45,000 a year pocketed 
by the ambassador to France; yet I imagine that from a purely 
financial point of view Lord Monson would willingly have ex- 
changed it for a house in London and $10,000 a year. Sir Morti- 
mer Durand receives only $32,500 per annum, which is less than 
is paid to the British ambassadors at Berlin, Rome, St. Peters- 
burg, and Constantinople; and to keep house in Washington and 
maintain the state demanded of a British representative on $32,500 
a year calls for judicious generalship. Cabinet ministers in Eng- 
land receive for the most part: $25,000 a year, and some of them, 
like the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have 
an Official residence thrown in; but I should hesitate to advise a 
man without private means to accept a cabinet position on such 
a salary. The Lord Mayor of London during his year of office 
is given the use of the Mansion House and an allowance of $45,000, 


but when he comes to make up his accounts he usually finds that 
his salary has been exceeded by anywhere from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Even the mayors of provincial towns have to dip into their private 
purses, so heavily in some cases that men who are not wealthy 
decline the honor of a nomination, and prefer to pay the fine of 
$150 or so imposed by law on those who, having been invited, re- 
fuse to serve. More than once it has happened that mayoralties 
have gone a-begging for lack of men who could stand the expense. 
Army officers notoriously cannot live on their pay any more than 
undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge can live on their scholar- 
ships, unless they have the supreme felicity of being on the Rhodes 
foundation. Indeed, there are very few official positions of any 
description that enable a man to dispense with a private income. 
The higher the post and the greater its accredited salary, the richer 
in most cases must its occupant be. And now we learn from the 
Bishop of London that even bishops, the apotheosis, in the popular 
mind, of comfort and opulence, are unable to strike a balance be- 
tween income and expenditure. Dr. Ingram has been Bishop of 
London for, I believe, something like three years; and he has pub- 
licly confessed that he is $25,000 the poorer for it. That is the 
last straw but one. We shall be hearing next that the law officers 
of the crown are forced to live in a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house on their beggarly pittance, including fees, of $90,000 or 
so a year. 

But Dr. Ingram has been good enough and unconventional enough 
to publish in his Christmas pastoral a full balance-sheet of his in- 
come and expenditures between May 1, 1903, and May 1, 1904. A 
more amazing document has never proceeded from an Episcopal 
pen. The contents in themselves are wonderful enough, but not so 
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wonderful as the fact of their being given thus publicly to the 
world. 1 do not know, though I can easily imagine, what his 
brother bishops will think of Dr. Ingram’s action; but there can 
be no doubt that a curious and not wholly reverent laity is im- 
mensely tickled by it. L am writing about the time of the new 
year, the season of all seasons when household accounts have a 
poignant interest for every one. It is a real favor which the good 
bishop has conferred upon the British public. There is a holy 
satisfaction in finding that even a bishop in all his glory is not 
much better off, perhaps not so well off, as oneself; that he, too, 
runs splendidly into debt; and that he dreads the day of auditing 
not less sincerely than the humblest and most impecunious of his 
flock. 

Dr. Ingram explains at length why he has thought fit to 
issue this balance-sheet. In his younger days as a budding curate, 
when he used to harangue the atheistic working classes in the pub- 
lie parks of London, he always 2rgued that a bishop’s income was 
an vnaudited trust fund for himself and the diocese, and that it 
might remove a good many misconceptions if a balance-sheet were 
occasionally published. Now that he is a bishop himself he prac- 
tises what he used to preach. Secondly, the suspicion that bishops 
are amassing wealth by their ministry discourages the poorer 
clergy, alienates the laboring-man, and ought to be frankly faced 
and disposed of. Thirdly, Dr. Ingram is a bachelor, and many 
considerations that might prevent his married brethren from pub- 
lishing the details of their household accounts do not weigh with 
him. Fourthly, having already publicly announced that three 
years in the Bishopric of London had cost him $25,000 out of his 
private purse, he thinks it best that all the facts of the case 
should be fully disclosed. Hence this delightful innovation of an 
Episcopal balance-sheet. 

The Bishop of London has two residences, one a palace at Ful- 
ham, four or five miles from Charing Cross; the other a large house 
in St. James’s Square, close by Pall Mall. The Fulkam estate has 
been the home of the diocese for thirteen hundred years, a longer 
period than any property can be proved to have belonged to any 
family in the kingdom; and the palace that stands on it has the 
beauty and the associations of an antiquity only less immemorial. 
But there is no getting away from the fact that it is the possession 





and maintenance of these two properties that oblige the bishop to ° 


draw upon his private means. His official income is $50,000 a 
year. Between May 1, 1903, and May 1, 1904, he paid out in 
rates and taxes on Fulham Palace and London House, $4240; “ for 
repairs executed by predecessors and first fruits and tenths of the 
income of the see,” $2110; for income tax, $2500; for fire-insurance, 
$135; for inland revenue taxes, $100; for interest on $25,000 bor- 
rowed to furnish both houses. $675; for premium on life-insurance 
of $25,000 to cover loan, $860; and to the St. James’s Square Trust, 
where London House is situated, $23. These are all in the nature 
of permanent charges, and amount, roughly, to $10,650, or over 
a fifth of the total income. Payments to legal secretary for 
diocesan work amount to $175; the household account for Fulham 
Palace and London House, including the wages of four male and 
seven female servants, food, the entertainment of ordination can- 
didates four times a year (average forty men), and Saturday en- 
tertainments to working people (average seventy persons) runs 
into $8390—Fulham Palace having thirty-two bedrooms and Lon- 
don House seventeen; and the cost of a caretaker with wages and 
expenses at London House is slightly over $515. In the year for 
which the bishop has published his financial statement, the repairs 
of Fulham Palace, which recur every five years, became due, and 
swallowed up $5950—those of London House will follow in two 
years’ time; furniture cost $265; and the coal, gas, and electric 
light bill reached $1895. Diocesan entertainments (two garden- 
parties and a children’s Christmas party) accounted for $2195. 

Under the “* garden and farm account” I find that the wages for 
ten men reached $2600; a horse for cart and garden work, $175; 
garden seeds, coke for stoves, keep of horse, cows, pigs, and 
poultry, $725; fruit for garden-parties, $100; and nets for tennis- 
court, $13. The stable account is equally umbrageous. The hire 
of four horses in constant use costs the bishop $1050 a year; the 
wages of three men, $1025; carriage repairs, $445; liveries, $110; 
forage, shoeing, and tooling, $1630: and the stabling of horses 
when visiting parishes, coal for stables, and sundries, $205. Alto- 
gether the garden, farm, and stables run into $8090 a year. Sub- 
scriptions and offertories—$2000 to the Bishop of London’s Fund 
for the Clergy, $500 for the East London Chureh Fund, $2500 for 
the London Church Schools Repairs Fund, and $3370 for miscellane- 
ous subscriptions—amount to $8370 per annum. In addition to 
all this, the bishop spends $1710 on the “ education of nephews ”; 
$1470 on his own “ personal account ”; $625 on “help to indi- 
vidual cases *; $1940 on printing, stationery, and postage; $1385 
on « chaplain and private secretary: $150 on “ petty cash account ”; 
and $165 on books and newspapers. This brings the grand total 
of expenditure to $53,975—leaving a deficit of $3975. 

One naturally asks, Why not turn over Fulham Palace to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, allow them to pull it down and let 
it out on building leases, and have the bishop live in London House? 
This was the course to which Dr. Ingram himself inclined when 
he first entered the see. As a bachelor a small flat in the centre 
of London and perhaps a country cottage just outside would, as he 
said, have been enough for him. But now, quite apart from the 
associations of sentiment and history, he appears to have decided 
that the preservation of Fulham Palace is best for the diocese. The 
candidates for ordination can there be housed and entertained 
instead of being obliged to put up at hotels; the great garden- 
parties to the clergy and their wives would be impossible but for 
Fulham; the 300 children of the clergy who attend the yearly 
Christmas party, the boys who use the palace grounds for cricket 
and football, the scores of factory girls and of boy laborers from 
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the slums who each Saturday are invited to tea in the garden, and 
the convalescents in clerical families for whom Fulham Palace 
is a grateful retreat—would all in their several ways be grievously 
disappointed were the famous old estate to cease to be the home 
of the Bishop of London. Such reasoning does infinite credit 
to the kindliness of Dr. Ingram’s heart; he is, indeed, one of the 
sweetest-natured men in the Church or out of it; but I hardly think 
that it is strong enough to outweigh the financial disadvantages 
to which his balance-sheet bears such pointed testimony. There 
are places by the dozen in London, not perhaps so picturesque as, 
but considerably more central than, Fulham, which can be hired 
for garden-parties, and places by the hundred that can be hired 
for indoor gatherings. 

Ordination candidates who are so inadaptable to circumstances 
as to be upset by being judiciously * boarded out,’ had better 
not enter the ministry at all. At any rate, it seems a misapplica- 
tion of money and energies to maintain Fulham, with its colossal 
“garden and farm” account and its no less excessive charges 
for horses, forage, and stabling, for the benefit of ordination candi- 
dates, the wives and children of the clergy, an occasional con- 
yvalescent, a few footballers and cricketers, and the visitors from 
the East End. There is good scriptural authority for the proposi- 
tion that a bishop should be given to hospitality, but Dr. Ingram 
could entertain not less amply and at far less expense by simply 
hiring suitable places when he needed them. Whether other bishops 
are similarly burdened with two immense establishments that they 
are bound to keep in order, I do not know. Probably they are, be- 
cause Dr. Ingram asserts that their balance-sheets, if published, 
would tell the same story as his own, and that bishops who have 
died rich have either had private means, or lived in the days when 
the income from the see was far larger than to-day, or else insured 
their lives for large sums. 

And what applies to the bishops applies with tenfold pertinence 
to the rank and file of the clergy of the Established Church. They 
are the hardest worked and the poorest paid set of men in the 
kingdom. I doubt whether there is anywhere in the world a 
wealthier or a more generous laity than the Church of England 
laity. It subscribes willingly and overwhelmingly to everything 
that is churchy, to schools, mission halls, church benevolent socie- 
ties, all forms of clerical philanthropic work, and of parochial en- 
deavor. The statistics for a record year showed that the sums sub- 
scribed by churchmen amounted to $26,990,000, or, if we include 
the donations and subscriptions to home and foreign missions, to 
$38,200,000. That is truly magnificent. It is equal to over $6 from 
every household in the kingdom; it exceeds the sums raised by 
tithes plus the total income that accrues from all the Church 
property in the country. But very little of it finds its way to the 
clergy themselves. The total income of the 14,000 incumbents is 
only $17,400,00, or rather less than an average of $1250 a year 
a piece. I need hardly say that there are thousands of clergy who 
fall miserably below this average. Fifteen hundred livings are 
worth less than $500 a year, and four thousand seven hundred liv- 
ings are worth less than $1000 a year. In the year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee a fund was instituted to raise the income 
of the poorest livings to $1000. To do that it is said that some- 
thing like $2,000,000 per annum is required. The actual amount 
subscribed is somewhere between $50,000 and $75,000 a year. Such 
figures tell a deplorable tale; all the more deplorable because it 
is unnecessary. 

There is enough money in the hands of the Church to main- 
tain all its clergy in comfort and dignity, if only it were 
properly dispensed. Nothing is more needed that a small and busi- 
nesslike commission to bring the finances of the Church into some 
sort of order, to organize them under a central board, and to re- 
apportion them according to the needs of the various livings. The 
great public benefit of the Bishop of London’s balance-sheet is 
that it will turn attention to the matter. The incomes of the 
clergy of the Church of England are, for the most part, derived 
from tithes, glebe-lands, invested moneys arising from the sale of 
property, and from benefices and church fees. The agricultural 
depression of the last thirty years has in the case of the rural 
clergy about cut their stipends in half. They find themselves sad- 
dled with huge parsonage houses, for the repairs of which they are 
liable every five years, and the up-keep of which is a needless drain 
on their resources; their incomes depend largely on the crops and 
the seasons; and they meet with a constantly increasing difficulty 
in collecting their tithes. This used to be more or less the case 
even with the bishops. They were holders of great landed estates 
with incomes that varied from year to year, that were now swouie.. 
and now diminished without warning, that fluctuated with the sea- 
sons and the crops. Their estates were handed over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who now administer them, pay the bishop 

a fixed salary quarterly, and save him from the embarrassment 
of never knowing what his financial position is. 

It is possible that what was done in the case of bishops and 
deans and chapters may in future be done in the case of all 
the clergy of the Established Church. ‘They will then be 
spared the necessity of collecting tithes and making repairs; they 
will be paid a regular quarterly stipend by the commissioners; 
and for this they will surrender some 15 per cent. of their present 
income. As things are at present it is said that half the livings 
in England can only be held by men with private means. Nor 
is there anything but the most inadequate provision made for old 
and enfeebled clergy. Only a few years ago there were seven worthy 
and blameless parsons in the English poorhouses. The institution 
of the “Homes of St. Barnabas” has prevented such a scandal 
from occurring to-day; but there are hundreds of cases of men who, 
after forty or fifty years of clerical service, find themselves un- 
able to retire for lack of private means and in the absence of any 
official pension system. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and starts to leave. He is invited to 
call again that evening and accepts the invitation. 


CHAPTER V 
PUPIL AND MASTER 


NCE out of the spell of the immediate presence of this 
troubled mother and her appealing daughter Serviss be- 
gan to doubt and to question. “ They are almost too sim- 
ple, too confiding. Why should Mrs. Lambert, at a first 
meeting, accidental and without explanation, ask me to 

take thought of her daughter’s future?” The fact that his con- 
nection with an institution of learning gave him a sort of sanctity 
in their eyes did not weigh with him. He was of those who take 
professorships in the modern way—with levity—either real or 
assumed. 

“TI think, on the whole, I’d better keep out of this family com- 
plication, whatever it may be,” he concluded. ‘“ This absence of 
the husband in the hills may be more significant than at present 
appears—it may be a voluntary sequestration: I take the hint. I 
am not seeking new responsibilities, and I don’t care to act as 
adviser, even to a pretty girl—especially not to a pretty girl,’ and 
he waved his hand in the manner of one declining a doubtful cigar. 

But this slim young witch, with the scarlet lips and pleading 
gray eyes, was not so easily banished. His inward eye dwelt upon 
her with increasing joy. ‘‘ How beautiful she was, as she stood there 
on that boulder! Perhaps she was posing? She is now at the 
very height of her girlish charm. What an appeal she must make 
to the men of this region—those exquisite lips, that pliant waist, 
that full bosom! There is some antagonism between mother and 
daughter—something more than appears on the surface. She is 
both sullen and hysterical. What a pity!” 

She continued to trouble him as he sat again after his evening 
meal on the veranda of the hotel. He could hear the slow tramp 
of heavy boots along the sidewalks beneath him, and the roar of 
the Colorow, softened by distance, rose and fell like a drowsy tune. 
On the highest peaks the afterglow still lingered, and from one 
of the little cottages deep in the shadow across the stream a light 
appeared like a signal, an invitation, and the blood in him being 
young, accepted the lure. He rose with the impulse. “I’m going! 
Why not? ’Tis a night for adventure. There’s no need of in- 
volving myself in any wise with their future. I’m an outsider, and 
wili take precious good care to stay so.” His face was impassive, 
bui ..s'theart was quick within him as he set foot on the bridge. 
“Perhaps this is my rubicon?” he said, and paused with a mo- 
ment’s irresolution. 

His doubt, his suspicion, instantly vanished as he reentered the 
pretty little sitting-room and faced the sweet-visaged mother, who 
tacitly acknowledged her daughter as the cause of his coming by 
saying: 

“Viola has just stepped over to the parsonage. 
in a moment. Won’t you please be seated?” 

Serviss took a chair, quite ready—even eager—to listen to the 
further confidences which he perceived his hostess was about to 
give him. 

“1 hope you won’t think it strange, professor—” 

He interrupted her. “ Please don’t call me professor.” 

_ “I beg your pardon, sir. I understood that you were a professor 
in a university.” 

She seemed disappointed, and he explained: “It’s true, I am 
in the handbook as a member of the faculty, and I plead guilty 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; that I am proud of, but 
to be called professor robs me of my young humanity.” This 
humorous explanation seemed to confuse her, and he added, kindly 
and naturally: “ Really, Mrs, Lambert, I am a chemist and ex- 


She will return 





perimentalist in physics. I have no class-room work, because the 
university prefers to have me make what they call ‘ original in- 
vestigation.’ And pray, let me say that while I am very willing 
to assist your daughter, or to advise you in any way, I see very 
little of musical New York. My work confines me to my ‘shop’ 
very closely, and when I go out | associate almost wholly with my 
peculiar kind. However, [ can easily secure information as to the 
best schools of music, for I have several friends who know all about 
it. I interrupted you, please continue.” 

This pleasant straightforward speech restored her confidence. “ I 
think I was about to say, sir, that it may seem strange to you 
that I should so suddenly ask your advice, but, you see—” 

“Oh, not at all,” he genially interrupted. ‘I am consulted on 
all kinds of matters—in fact, I pass for a real doctor out on the 
trail. I carry a little medicine-case for emergencies, and I assume 
all the authority of the regular practitioner—on occasion. I shall 
be very sorry if my distaste for the title ‘ professor’ leads you to 
think me unsympathetic. 1 shall be very glad to assist you in any 
way.” 

“Thank you. You see, [ was brought up to esteem learning, and 
we seldom meet one of your eminence, we are so completely out of 
the world here; it is a great pleasure to us—” 

Footsteps just outside of the screen door announced the return 
of the girl, who entered composedly, followed by a young man. Her 
manner was cold, her glance aloof, as she greeted Serviss. 

“I’m glad you came,” she said. ‘“ I was afraid you would forget 
us.” She turned toward her escort, who had halted in the door- 
way. ‘ Professor Serviss, this is the Rev. Mr. Clarke, the pastor 
of our church.” 

As Serviss shook hands with the Reverend Clarke he experi- 
enced a distinct shock of repulsion—an unaccountable feeling— 
for the clergyman was decidedly handsome at first sight. But his 
hand was cold, his face pallid, and a bitter line, the worn pathway 
of a sneer, curved at one corner of his mouth. ‘“* Unwholesome, 
anemic,” was Morton’s inward comment as he turned away to ad- 
dress the girl, whose change of manner exerted a new witchery 
over him. 

She was dressed in black for some reason, and her face seemed 
both sad and morose, but the graceful dignity of her strong young 
body was enhanced by her dark gown. Her hands, her feet, were 
shapely, without being dainty. ‘‘ Plainly these women come of 
good stock, no matter what the husband and father may be,” 
Serviss thought. He resented the clergyman’s intrusive presence 
more and more. “Is he brought in as a safeguard?” he asked 
himself. 

Mr. Clarke’s attitude was certainly forbidding. He perched in 
grim expectant silence on the edge of his chair, waiting, watching. 
His lean face had the blue-white look of the much-shaven actor 
and his manner was portentous as that of a tragedian. 

“What the devil does he mean by staring at me like that?” 
Morton continued to ask himself. ‘* Does he expect me to go off 
like a bomb?” 

He had started a discussion of the weather or some other harm- 
less topic when Clarke began, in a deep voice, with the formal in- 
flections of the parson, ‘“ Miss Lambert tells me you are from Cor- 
lear University, professor ?” 

Serviss groaned and threw up his hands with a comical gesture. 
“ Well, let it go at that. I suppose it explains me to call me ‘ pro- 
fessor.’ Yes, I have a connection there—I draw a salary from the 
institution.” 

The clergyman regarded him soberly (as did the women), with- 
out sharing his humor in the least. Evidently being a professor 
in a university was no light thing to a Western preacher. ‘ She 
tells me you have proposed to act as her adviser—” 

Again Serviss protested. ‘Oh, nothing so formidable as that, 
my dear sir. I have promised to make inquiries for her.” Then, 
obscurely moved to create a better impression in the girl’s mind, 
he added: “I shall be very happy, of course, to do all that is in 
my power to aid you, Miss Lambert; but, as I have just been 
saying to your mother, I can only act through my friends. No- 
body enjoys music more than I, but no one can possibly know less 

















































































about it. In these days of specialization one is forced to one’s own 
little groove in order to achieve practical results. General culture 
is impossible to specially trained sharps like myself.” 

“What is your specialty, may I ask?” inquired Clarke, re- 
motely. 

“T usually answer ‘ bugs,’ but when I wish to be quite under- 
stood I explain that I am a physiological chemist and biologist. At 
the present moment I am assistant in the pathological department 
of the Corlear Medical College.” 

The preacher seemed to lighten a little. “ Ah! that is a noble 
study, a study of inealeulable service to mankind. I am deeply 
interested in that line of thought myself—I may say vitally inter- 
ested, for I suffer from lung trouble. One by one the germs of 
disease are being discovered and their antitoxins catalogued.” It 
was evident that he was anxious to impress the women with his 
wonderful understanding of the scientist’s work and aims. 

His tone was so sententious that Serviss instantly became flip- 
pant as an offset. “ Yes, one by one we round ’em up! But don’t 
think me unfriendly to the ‘beasts.’ They have their uses. I’d 
no sooner kill a germ than a song-bird. I think we care too high- 
ly for the cancerous and the consumptive. I’m not at all sure 
that humanity oughtn’t to be hackled like weeds and so toughen 
its hold on life. Germs may be blessings in disguise. 

Clarke pursued his way. “ We know little about their reactions 
—their secretions. You’ve given some attention to the X-ray and 
its effect on these cells, I presume?” 

Serviss inwardly grinned to think what Weissmann would say 
at sight of his assistant sitting in solemn discussion of the germs 
and X-rays with a village clergyman and two reverential women. 
“Why, yes—I’ve considered it. Naturally anything that bears on 
my specialty like that makes me sit up. I’ve even done a little 
experimenting with it.” 

* But have you considered the bearing of all these subtleties of 
science upon—” he hesitated, ‘*—upon certain—a—occult phe- 
nomena?” 

Morton eyed him non-committally. ‘ Well, what, for instance 

“Well, upon, say, telepathy—and-—a—well, upon spiritual heal- 
ing and the like.” 

“1 can’t say that I have. I don’t exactly see the connection. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe in that particular delusion. My work 
concerns the material facts of life, not the dying superstitions of 
the race. I have no patience with spiritual healing or any other 
morbid imaginings of that kind.” 

This remark plainly produced a sensation. The preacher cast 
a significant glance at the mother, and the girl looked away at the 
lamp, a fiush upon her face. 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Morton under breath. “I’ve discovered a 
nest of cranks. I’ve been enlisted on somebody’s side; I wonder 
whose?” 

The clergyman faced him again and calmly asked: “ Have you 
ever investigated these occult phenomena?” 

“Certainly not. I have no time to waste on such delusions. My 
time is all taken in a study of certain definite processes.” 

A light began to glow in the eyes of the young clergyman. “I 
suppose you class mental healing among the delusions?” 

* Most assuredly I do,” answered Serviss, with the remorseless- 
ness of youth. 

“You would say that the mind of man cannot mend the body 
of another—” 

“If you mean directly—in the manner of ‘ faith cures’ and the 
like, I would answer certainly not,-unless the disorder happens to 
be in itself due to a delusion. lL can imagine the hypochondriac 
being cured by mental stimulus.” He felt that he was drawing 
near the point at issue and his eyes shone with glee. 

The preacher set his trap. ‘“ You believe in the action of a 
drug—say prussic acid; you believe it will kill?” 

“Yes, and quite irrespective of the opinion of the one who takes 
it. His thinking it water will not check or change its action in 
the slightest degree.” 

* But how does it kill?” persisted Clarke. ‘ What does it do?” 

“If you mean why, at the last analysis, does one drug attack 
cells and the other nourish, then, I answer frankly, I don’t know; 
nobody knows.” 

Clarke pursued his point. ‘ Under the microscope, the germ of, 
say tetanus, is a minute bar with spore at the end like the head of 
a tadpole. Of what is this cell composed?” 

* Probably of a jellylike substance with excessively minute fila- 
ments, but we don’t know. We are at the limit of the microscope. 
We trace certain processes; the elemental structure of the cells 
remains a mystery.” 

The preacher glowed with triumph. ‘Then you confess yourself 
baffled? The union of matter and spirit is beyond your microscope. 
What do you know about a drop of water? You say it is formed 
of hydrogen and oxygen in such and such proportions; what is 
hydrogen?’ Why do they unite?” 

“1 don’t know,” calmly replied Serviss. ‘ You analyze any ma- 
terial substance down to its moleeules and it remains inexplicable. 
We only push the zone of the known a little farther into the realm 
of the unknown, but how does that serve your argument?” 

* Well now, we say that the mind of a man is simply the master- 
ing mystery in a world of mysteries, and that there is no known 
limit to what it may do. We say that as the point where life en- 
ters to produce the germ is beyond science, of necessity faith is 
born.”’ 

* You say ‘we.’ Are you an apostle of ‘ the new faith’?” asked 
Morton, abruptly. 

The preacher visibly shrank. “I do not care to announce my 
growing conviction to my congregation at present, but I find many 
things about the doctrine which appeal to me. Some form of 
spiritism is the coming religion, in my judgment, The old order 
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changeth. The traditional theology—the very faith I preach—has 
become too gross, too materialistic, for this age; some sweeter and 
more mystic faith is to follow. Even science is prophesying new 
power for man, new realms for the spirit. You men of science 
pretend to lead, but you are laggards. You pore upon the culture 
of germs, but shut your eyes to the most vital of all truths. Is the 
life beyond the grave of less acccunt than the habits of ani- 
maleule ?” 

The young scientist listened to this query with outward courtesy, 
but inwardly his gorge rose. “1 see one gain in your new posi- 
tion,” he answered, lightly. ‘‘ Matter is no longer the dead, in- 
organie ‘ godless thing’ which the old-time theologians declared it 
to be. Matter, so far from being some inert lump, is permeated 
with life—is life itself. So far as we now know all the visible and 
tangible universe is resolvable into terms of force—that is to 
say, life. There may be no line of demarcation between the or- 
ganic and the inorganic.” 

“And yet with your knowledge of the inscrutable final mystery 
of matter you set a mark at the grave! You condemn al) mani- 
festation of the spirit, all the phenomena of spiritism, for ex- 
ample?” 

“Condemn is not the word. We simply say the phenomena are 
absurd. There is no evidence that the spirit can exist without 
the body—” 

“Have you ever investigated a single form of spirit manifesta- 
tion? Have you studied the claims of those who are in touch with 
the spirit world?” 

“ No.” 

The preacher’s sneer broke forth. “I can’t see but you sci- 
entists are quite as dogmatic, quite as bigoted, as the theo- 
logians.” 

Serviss laughed. “It does look a little that way. However, 
I’m not as uninformed as I seem. It happens that I am in close 
personal contact with men whose specialty is the study of morbid 
psychology, and I know the quality of those who act as mediums 
for the return of the dead.” The intensity of the interest on the 
part of the little group before him was astonishing, not to say 
appalling. “It is evident that the mother and her pastor are 
both of the new dispensation or worse,” was his thought, but his 
natural courtesy led him to say placably: “ There are mysteries 
in the world, I admit—in chemistry as in biology; but they seem 
to me to be different in very essence from the * mysteries’ of spiri- 
tualism and all allied ‘ psychic phenomena,’ which appear to me 
essentially absurd, ignoble, ‘ ratty ’—to use a slang phrase—a faith 
founded upon things done in the dark—-always in the dark.” 

The preached flamed out at this. “I know you would get 
round to that; that is the reason why I hegan by drawing you 
out on the X-ray. How little do we know of motion! The X-ray 
moves in straight lines, I understand, while light has a wave mo- 
tion. May it not be that the spirits of those gone before manifest 
by means of an unknown force which light neutralizes? May this 
not be the explanation why the phenomena of the spirit world 
require darkness?” 

“It may,” answered Serviss, dryly, “ but there is a far easier 
explanation. But see here!” He returned to his boyish humor. 
“This is my vacation. I came out here to escape ‘ shop,’ and here 
we are wasting time on X-rays and spiritism, and boring our patient 
hostess besides. Miss Lambert, won't you play for us and clear 
the air of our controversial dust?” 

The girl, who had been sitting during this conversation in rigid 
immobility, intent on every word, now turned toward Clarke, as if 
asking his consent. The mother, too, seemed to wait anxiously for 
the minister’s answer, as if wondering whether he would willingly 
cut short his interrogation. 

His eyes were still giowing with the heat of controversy, but he 
gravely said: “I hope you will give me another opportunity to 
discuss this matter. It is very important to me.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” answered Serviss, glad to rid him- 
self of the discussion of the moment. 

As Viola stood slowly turning the leaves of her music three 
loud knocks sounded upon the inner door, as if an insistent neigh- 
bor had entered and signalled for help. ‘The mother rose and went 
out hurriedly. but the clergyman merely glanced after her, and 
said to the girl: 

“You would better play, Viola.” 

The girl dashed into a stormy Polish march, which she played 
very well, but with a mechanical precision which seemed to offend 
Clarke, who rose and laid his hand on her arm. ‘ Wait, you’re 
not in the mood yet.” He turned to Serviss. ‘“ The spirit of our 
discussion is upon her. She is very sensitive to such things. I 
will sing first—if you don’t object.” he added, in a new tone, a 
touch of apology in his voice, and he gave out the effect of address- 
ing an unseen auditor—some one in the inner room. 

“T shall be delighted,” replied Morton, with formal politeness, 
though he began to apprehend something morbidly forbidding in 
the minister and in his influence on the girl. An extraordinary in- 
timacy was revealed, not so much in the words he spoke, as in the 
tones he used. “ Here is the girl’s lover,” he decided. 

There was no timidity or hesitation in Viola’s manner as she 
struck the first chords of an old ballad, and Clarke, transformed 
by a new and lofty mood, sang with notable beauty of phrasing 
“The Banks o’ Ben Lomond.’’ Something in the melancholy of 
the lover’s cry seemed to fit with this singular young preacher’s 
mood. His voice searched the heart, his eyes misted with feel- 
ing, and when he finished Serviss applauded most fervently, 
“ Bravo!” and impulsively offered his hand. 

“My dear fellow, you have a wonderful voice. You are the one 
to go to New York; you’d make Carolus look to his laurels. Sing 
something else—something of Strauss. Do you know Strauss?” 

Clarke smiled with wistful sadness, ‘I sing very few ballads, 
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My voice was given me to use in Christ’s service, not for the grati- 
fication of my pride.” 

Serviss recoiled before this sanctimonious speech, and the light 
went out of his face. A disgust which he could not entirely con- 
ceal crossed his lips. ‘‘My dear sir, you can’t serve the Lord 
better than by singing beautiful songs to the weary people of this 
earth. To wear out a voice like that on pinchbeck hymn tunes is a 
crime—” Then, as if becoming conscious of a neglect of the girl, 
he added: ‘“ Now that you are in the mood, Miss Lambert, you 
must try that sonata again.” 

The girl seemed not to be offended by his enthusiasm over the 
minister’s singing, and with a word in a low voice to Clarke, 
who placed a sheet of music before her, she began to play, opening 
the composition with unexpected breadth and dignity of phrasing. 
Serviss listened with growing amazement. Her hands were not 
large, but they had ample spread and were under perfect control. 
There was power in the poise of her head and in the rhythmic 
swaying of her body, but her playing was curiously unfeminine. 
There was no touch of 
girlish grace, of senti- 
ment, in her perform- 
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decided. “That chap is decidedly morbid. If he is married, so 
much the worse. He’s far too handsome to be a safe guide to an 
impressionable young girl. There is some mystery here,’ and he 
recalled that Viola’s face was troubled when first he saw it; and 
at the close of this song, without a glance at the preacher, he 
offered a parting hand to Viola. “ If I can be of any aid in putting 
you in touch with a teacher in New York please write me. I think 
you have my ecard. You play with astonishing power and _ bril- 
liancy. You would certainly interest a man like Greer.” 

Her face flamed with color; all her sullen restraint vanished ; 
all her girlish charm came back. “Oh, do you think so? Do 
you suppose I could get him to teach me?” 

“T don’t say that; he is a very busy man; but I think you are 
decidedly to be encouraged. But I may be able to hear you again 
before I go. I want to hear you play alone.” 

“T wish you would come again.” There was a subtle entreaty 
in her voice—almost a prayer—and in her uplifted face was ex- 
pressed the respect and confidence of a child. His heart was moved 
with pity as well as 
with admiration, and 
turning to the mother 





ance, and with a sud- 
den enlightenment 
Serviss inwardly ex- 
claimed: “Aha! <A 
clerical Svengali! 
This musical preacher 
has trained his pupil 
till she plays as he 
would play if he had 
the digital facility. 
It’s all fine, but it is 
not the girl,” and the 
question of their rela- 
tionship again en- 
gaged him. 

When the final 
stormy note was still, 
Viola remained on her 
stool, as though wait- 
ing for her critic to 
applaud. 

Serviss broke the 
silence by exclaiming: 
“See here! You peo- 
ple are making game 
of me. You are both 
professionals in dis- 
guise. ‘Come now, 
*fess up,’” he chal- 
lenged Clarke. “ You 
are Sefior Del Corte, 
baritone of the Salt 
Air Opera Company, 
and you, Miss Lam- 
bert, belong to the 
Arion Ladies Orches- 
tra. I have found 
you both out.” 

The girl smiled 
with pleasure, but 
Clarke remained so 
unassailably serious 
that Serviss was 
moved to further 
deeps of audacity. 
“Don’t tell me you 
are a comedian also! 
You certainly have 
me guessing. Who 
are you, really?” 

Clarke answered re- 
sentfully: “I am the 
pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in this 








he added: “I shall 
probably remain over 
Sunday, and it would 
be a pleasure if I 
might come again to 
your pretty home.” 

Mrs. Lambert's face 
glowed with pleasure. 
“It will be a great 
honor to have you, 
sir.” 

In this spirit he 
went away, without 
again taking Clarke’s 
hand, with a last 
glance at the girl’s 
face as she stood at 
the open door to let 
him pass. He turned 
from the gate with a 
sense of having been 
permitted a glance 
into the very heart of 
a secret drama which 
might at any moment 
become a_ tragedy. 
His interest was pro- 
foundly stirred, his 
sympathies wholly en- 
listed in behalf of this 
girl, so young and so 
aspiring. 

As he stood above 
the roaring water he 
formulated a_ theory 
with regard to the 
relationship of the 
personalities he had 
just left behind him. 
“The girl is being 
persecuted by this man 
Clarke, who is madly 
in love with her. She 
has an inner re- 
pugnance to him, but 
he is a clergyman, and 
that means a great 
deal to a girl in the 
adoration stage. Her 
mother, a nice re- 
ligious sort of person, 
favors the preacher, of 
course, but the father 
probably despises him. 








village, as Miss Lam- 
bert has told you, and 
she is my organist.” 

Again that thump 
three times repeated 
sounded upon the door. Serviss, baffled and silenced by Clarke’s 
impenetrable gravity, and by something inexplicably submissive, 
yet watchful, in the face of the girl, felt himself confronted by an 
intangible, sinister, and inescapable influence. The young clergy- 
man seemed to darken and oppress both women. It was as if they 
were all leagued in a conspiracy te deceive and cajole. This be- 
wilderment lasted but a moment, and he rose from his chair with 
a spring. “ Well now, play something else; give us a bit of rag- 
time; that last piece has left us all a little dashed; try a cake- 
walk.” 

Clarke interposed. ‘“ Miss Lambert does not play those trashy 
melodies. I consider them essentially irreligious.” 

Morton resented the preacher’s tone, but quickly answered: 
“They’re not exactly reverent, Ill admit; but without them Amer- 
ican music would be but a poor reflection of the German.” 

As if to save his reputation the preacher sang ‘“ The Palms,” 
and sang it magnificently, and the girl accompanied him with such 
accuracy and good judgment that Serviss was able to infer long 
hours of practice, and this did not please him. 

“His influence on ker and on this household is not good,” he 


Serviss listened with growing amazement 


Clarke is evidently 
losing his hold on the 
rock-ballasted keel of 
his creed, and in his 
shipwreck he may 
arry that girl down with him; such cases are all too common. If 
he is married he is a dangerous man. But it is not my duty to 
interfere.” He ended, resolute to put the whole problem from him. 

But he could not rid himself of his growing sense of responsi- 
bility. His mind returned again and again to the complication into 
which he had suddenly been thrust. “ Perhaps this desire on the 
part of the girl to go away to study is only an instinctive desire to 
escape. It would be like that preacher to have a worn, little, com- 
monplace wife. What can Lambert be thinking of to let such a 
man come into his home and dominate both his wife and daughter? 
He is neglecting his plain duty. If Clarke is not married, then 
the girl feels herself persecuted by his attentions. In either case, 
she is unhappy and seeks release.” 

He fell asleep fancying himself on the way up the trail to the 
mine to find the father, and when he woke, his sleep and the good 
rectifying rays of the morning sun filling his room, made the the- 
ories of the night absurd. He desired to see the girl again, not to 
warn her of her peril, but because she was interesting and lovely, 
in spite of her singular surroundings. 

T'o be Continued. 
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Bernard Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” at 
the Garrick 

“You Never Can Tell” concerns a widow, with three grown- 
up children, who returns to England after a long absence, and 
accidentally meets her husband, from whom she has been sep- 
arated many years. The daughter on whom she has depended 
to carry out her social and philosophic ideals falls in love 
with a dentist, the part played by Mr. Arnold Daly 


Sir Charles Wyndham in “The Case of 
Rebellious Susan” 


“The Case of Rebellious Susan,” by Henry Arthur Jones, was 
the third play in which Sir Charles Wyndham appeared dur- 
ing his engagement at the Lyceum Theatre in New York. 
The comedy was produced here some years ago at the old 
Lyceum Theatre, with Herbert Kelccy and Isabelle Irving in 
the leading parts 


The Opening Act of “The Duchess of Danitzic,” at Daly's 


a romantic light opera, 
Hamilton and Ivan Carryl, is an adaptation of Sardou’s 


‘The Duchess of Dantzic,” by Henry 


* Ma- 
The play is produced by the London com- 


dame Sans Géne.” 


pany of Mr. George Edwardes, and the principal part is taken 
by Miss Evie Greene 


THE THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
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MISS EVIE GREENE, WHO IS APPEARING IN “THE DUCHESS 
OF DANTZIC” AT DALY’S 


Miss Greene is an English actress who has achieved success in musical comedy in London. She was the “Dolores” in the 


’ 


original London production of “ Florodora.” Since then she has played the title réle in “ Kitty Grey” and “ Nan” in the 
English production of “The Country Girl.’ In the latter part she appeared for two years at Daly’s Theatre, in London, 
and is now playing the part of the “ Duchess” in “The Duchess of Dantzic” 
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A PRECEDENT 
NEWCASTLE, PA., January 13, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In looking over some old papers the other day I came 
across a power of attorney executed in London in 1820. The of- 
ficial acknowledgment on this paper was taken by an officer des- 
ignating himself as ‘“ American Consul at London,” and on the 
official seal was a very plain impression of the same words. 

In the discussion of Secretary Hay’s order in regard to the use 
of the words American Consul, instead of United States Consul, 
it seems to have been assumed that this innovation was new. 
From the above it would appear that it was but the return to the 
original practice. I am, sir, 

E. M. UNDERWOOD. 


JACKSON’S DUEL 
AMESBURY, MASS., January 17, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your issue of December 31 contains an interesting ac- 
count of Jackson’s duel with Waitstill Avery. The nature of the 
insult that provoked the duel is not explained, and as the story 
is amusing | venture to tell this part of it, which I had from a 
granddaughter of Avery. It was Jackson’s habit to carry in his 
saddle-bags when he attended court a copy of Bacon's Abridgment, 
and to make frequent appeals to it in his cases. This precious 
book was always carefully done up in coarse brown paper, and the 
unwrapping of the volume was a very solemn function as_per- 
formed by Jackson, who was then only twenty-one years old. 
Avery was considerably older. and had by this time dropped what- 
ever of Puritan sedateness had commended him to Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and was uncommonly fond of a joke. He procured a piece 
of bacon the size of the book, and while Jackson was addressing 
the court he slipped out the volume from its wrapping and sub- 
stituted the bit of pork. At length Jackson had occasion to ap- 
peal to Lord Bacon, While still talking, he raised the bearskin 
flap of his saddle-bags, drew out the brown-paper package, care- 
fuily untied the string, unfolded the paper with the decorous gravity 
of a priest handling the holy things of the altar, and then, with- 
out looking at what he held in his hand, exclaimed, triumphantly, 
* We will now see what Bacon says!’” What wonder that the fiery 
young lawyer blazed with anger while the court-room rang with 
laughter at his expense! It was his ffrst duel, and he never cared 
to speak of it in later life. His bullet flicked Avery’s ear, scratch- 
ing it slightly. Now was Avery’s chance to change the history 
of his country, but his Puritan blood asserted itself: He fired 
in the air, then advanced and offered Jackson his hand. By the 
way, his North Carolina descendants appeared to have tried to 
juggle the Puritanism out of his name by spelling it “ Waight- 
still.” I am, sir, 

SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


FROM A READER 
WASTTIINGTON, PA., January 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have been pleasantly reminded by some recent reproduc- 
tion of Nast’s Tweed cartoons of my first acquaintance with Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY when, as a little boy too young to understand the 
significance, I was, nevertheless strongly impressed by their in- 
dividuality and virility. Since then [ have been a constant reader 
of the WrEKLy, sometimes as a subscriber, again as a patron of 
the news-stands, and again in the public library. My political 
views have been largely moulded thereby, and it was due to the 
WeeKLY that my first Presidential vete was cast for Cleveland. 
The result of the recent election reminds me of a conversation be- 
tween Petroleum V. Nasby and his brother, who said, “ It seems 
to me, Petroleum, that all that is left of the Democracy to which 
I once belonged is the name.” To which Petroleum sententiously 
replied, * It air.” I am, sir, 

H. L. CLarK. 


ABOUT THE CANAL 


New On.EANs, La., January 17, 1905, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Referring to your remarks on Panama writings of Mr. 
George W. Crichfield in the North American Review, you have, in 
my humble estimate, done justice and honor to the best exposé 
which has as yet come under public notice. Too much publicity 
cannot be given this trenchant statement of facts. 

Without any knowledge of engineering, I wish solely to concur 
fully with the gentleman in the labor and sanitary comments, 
with the sole exception that I well believe the Jamaican in time 
will prove desirable as a digger. My reasons for the assertion are, 
that though under French and foreign superintendents or fore- 
men from 1882 to 1889, the Jamaican was admittedly unreliable, 
much of this is attributable to surroundings and the generally 
reprehensible methods of the then government authorities. Under 
American régime and in the eanal zone T ean see no reason why 
this laborer’s work and conduct should fall short of his submission 
to English law and control as practised in Jamaica. American 
masters are surely the equal of the English in the ‘“ savoir-faire.” 
The article of Mr. Crichfield is truly invigorating; it breathes 


Correspondence 


life at every word, denotes knowledge, power, will. Verily, many 
such men will be requisite, all made of strenuous metal, and with 
a leader whom we well know as a “ chevalier sans peur.” The 
canal will be dug on a sea-level. 

I an, sir, 


V. CAMORS. 


PURELY VOLUNTARY 


: URBANA, ILL., January 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I am a student at the University of Illinois, and am 
making a special study of open letters to periodicals. I have fol- 
lowed the “ Correspondence” in the WEEKLY with ‘great interest 
ever since it was started (in 1902, I believe). I consider it a 
model of all that such a department should be; and would, there- 
fore, like your opinion of the practical value of open letters both 
to the periodical and to its readers. How does their influence 
compare with that of the editorials? Are they all purely vol- 
untary, or are they ever contributed by request? 

Thanking you now for the answer with which I trust I shall 
be favored, I am, sir, 
JAMES M. CLEARY. 


BIG WORDS 


BRISTOL, CONN., January 20, 1905, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Some years since, while in school, a warning was given us. 
It began, “In promulgating your esoteric cogitations and in 
articulating your superficial sentimentalities and amicable philo- 
sophical or psychological observations beware of platitudinous pon- 
derosity,” and ended “and don’t use big words.” 

As I read * K. R. Kuper’s ” letter on page 98 of the January 21 
issuc, in which he tells us of the mental agony and shudders with 
which he discovers a “break” in the grammar of some one in 
your December 24 issue the old warning comes to mind. 

To a reader like myself, I might say of average intelligence, but 
doubtless far below Mr. K.’s niche, bis letter looks very much like 
an attempt to display his knowledge. superior knowledge, in fact, 
of grammar, to prove which he throws in a handful of big words as 
a starter. I am, sir, 

C. L. Haicut. 


* BACK TO BRYAN ” 


PovuGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., January 21, 1905, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice that one of your readers and correspondents thinks 
that, in “ four years more.” we shall all go “ back to Bryan,” or 
at least those of us who are of the Democratic fold. 

This reminds me of the remark of a restaurant patron who sat 
down at one of the tables and called for a plate of soup. When 
the waiter brought it, it looked so unsavory that the patron asked 
him what kind of soup it was, and he replied, * Ox-tail.” But, 
said the patron, “ Isn’t this going a deuce of a way back for soup?” 

I am, sir, JOEL BENTON. 


CORRECTIONS 
WasHINGTON, D.C., December 22, 1904, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the third paragraph of your editorial Comment, in 
your issue dated December 24, you say, writing of the present 
Secretary of State and of Whitelaw Reid: “ After Hay became am- 
bassador to France, Reid became ambassador to the sovereign of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Both statements are incorrect. Hay was never ambassador to 
France, nor Reid ambassador to England (the “ United King- 
dom”), except, as you say in a separate sentence, when he was 
special ambassador on the occasion of the Jubilee of the late 
Queen. But Hay was ambassador to Great Britain and Reid 
was minister to France. 


1 am, sir, A. H. ALLEN. 


DENVER, CoLo., January 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In your editorial of the 7th inst. you state that the Colo- 
rado Republicans propose to seat Governor Peabody by throwing 
out 1800 Democratic precincts. This statement has shaken my 
confidence in your editorials. There are hardly 1800 election pre- 
cincts in the entire State of Colorado. Governor Peabody filed 
his statement of contest on the 12th inst. He asks for the re- 
jection of the fraudulent returns from only 117 precincts in the 
entire State, but not 1800 precincts, as suggested by your edi- 
torial. A willingness to correct mistakes on your part will greatly 
restore confidence in your editorials among those who know the 
political situation in Colorado. 

I am, sir, ETHELBERT WARD. 

[A superfluous cipher seems to have crept into the paragraph 
Mr. Ward refers to. We said “ about 1800 precincts.” It should 
have read “ about 180 precincts.”—Eb1Tor. ] 
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To the Czar 
By Louise Morgan Sill 


swollen with a pride 
not pride that still 


IMPERIAL minion, 

That reeks to Heaven; 
may rear 

Aloft an honest brow to face the world, 

But pride that builds itself on craven fear, 

Gnawing thy vitals like a stinging worm, 

That gropes a deadly way to death more 
near ; 


Who art thou that hast dared to crown 
thyself, 

Now in this day of brotherly desire, 

With power of a God? What gave thee 
warrant 

To cast strong equal men into the mire 

Beneath thy foot, or pour the deadening 
slime 

Of tyrant power upon their sacred fire? 


By what divine decree hast thou yet spurned 

The long, sad yearning question of thy 
race? 

Or cast thy fellows, oft more than thy peers, 

Enchained in some dark, vermin - writhing 
place, 

Where Shame _ sat 
shrinking breasts, 

Whilst thou swept on nor 
wanton pace. 


gaunt by women’s 


slacked thy 


What gives thee holy right to murder hope, 

And water ignorance with human blood? 

Wert thou not born of woman like thy kind? 

Hast thou not eyes and limbs? Do evil, 
good, 

Not bind thee like the rest to like result,— 

Hast thou not need of water and of food? 


From what high, universe-dividing power 
Draw’st thou thy wondrous, ripe brutality? 


Is it from Jesus, standing at thy gate 

And murmuring, “ Little children, come to 
me ”— 

While babes lie bathed in gore about thy 
feet, 


With more than seven wounds that gape 
at thee? 

O horrible . . . Thou God who seest these 
things 

Help us to blot this terror from the earth. 

Count, in Thy memory divine, the lives 

That cast into this chasm their noble worth, 

And grant to Russia in her dying need 

From “Thine own hand a radiant new birth! 





A Republic in Miniature 


THE new president of the George Junior 
Republic at Freeville, N. Y., is John Hurley. 
He was inaugurated on January 6, in the 
new nine-thousand-dollar schoolhouse given 
to the Republic by a New York lady, Miss 
Emily H. Boume. The inaugural ball was 
held in this new schoolhouse, for the George 
Junior omits nothing that republics are 
used to have. We are glad to know that the 
Republic’s plant has been amplified by so 
substantial a gift. Nearly all it had for a 
number of years was an idea, and a num- 
ber of children who were believed to be 
difficult. The idea was that children who 
seemed hard to manage could govern one an- 
other, and eventually themselves if they got 
a little judicious help. ‘The idea and the 
children got on well together. The novelty 
of Mr. George’s theories attracted attention, 
and as their practical usefulness grew plain 
they got more and more support, until now 
the queer little Republic has firm and cap- 
able friends, who take thought for its 
treasury, and is gradually acquiring build- 
ings fit for a centre of government. 





More Hay 


Two clubmen were praising the pluck of 
dogs. 

“A good dog,” said one, “has the same 
kind of pluck that old Jerome McWade used 
to show. 

“ He was a farmer, seventy years old, but 
still hale and gay. One morning he and his 
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two sons got to wrangling over their 

strength, and Jerome declared that he could 

load quite as fast as they could pitch it. 
‘You, at your age, do that?’ said the 


young men. * Never.’ 
“*We'll have a_ trial,’ said Jerome. 


‘Come out to the fields, and we'll have a 
trial now.’ 

“So to the fields they went, and Jerome 
got into a hay-wagon with his fork, and the 
two boys, down below, began to pitch the 
hay up to him as fast as they could pitch it. 

“The old man stood up to his work 
stoutly. He loaded with lightning speed, 
and all the while he kept ‘calling down: 

‘More hay! More hay!’ 

“ The boys worked hard. Their youth told 
in their favor. Old Jerome got to loading 
more and more untidily. Still, as he scram- 
bled about on top of the uneven mounds, he 
continued to shout ‘ More hay!’ 

* All of a sudden he tripped as he dug in 
his fork, and fell from the wagon to the 
ground. 

** Aha,’ said his oldest son, 
doing down here?’ 

“ Jerome, as he rose, answered: 

“*T came down for more hay.’ ” 


‘what are you 





Racing Against Odds 


One of the late Professor Huxley’s best 
stories is of an Irish painter who was ob- 
served covering the side of a house with a 
fresh coat of green, applied at a furious 
rate of speed. A _ passer-by, noticing the 
workman’s evident haste, inquired the cause 
of his hurry. 

“Sure,” replied the Irishman, glancing 
uneasily at his half-empty bucket, “ oi’m try- 
ing to finish me worrk on this wall before 
the paint runs out.” 








should always be used for children teething. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all vem cures wind colic, and 
| is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[Adv.] 





THE INFANT NEEDS 


a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable and assimi- 


| lable food. 
are found in BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. These 


These are a combination of requirements which 


properties are so perfectly 4 _rccraaas in no other form of 


cause its taste is pleasant, 


FRICE for the TEETH. 


artificial infant feeding.—[ Adv 





CHILDREN will take Piso’s CURE without objection, be 
At druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 





Usk BROWN’S_ Camphorated ery ey DENTI.- 


25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 
171 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 





Formerly known as Chartreuse 






At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 









PINEHURST, N. C, 


Low-Rate Personally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, 
N. C., during the height of the social and golf season, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated 
a series of personally-conducted tours to this attrac- 
tive mid-South resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leaving New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington Feb- 
ruary 10 and March 31, by special train. The rates for 
these tours, including railway transportation in both 
directions, Pullman berth, and meals in dining-car on 
going trip only, and three days’ board at the Hotel 
Carolina, will be: New York, $32.00; Philadelphia, 








| $30.00 ; Baltimore and Washington, $29.00. Propor- 
' tionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, 
apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, ‘Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








OU can’t expect a made-in-a 
hurry cocktail to satisfy a palate 
used to better things. B 
Cocktails are the original brand 
and the best. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 

anies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 























By James 


HINTED last week at the influence which physical science has 
been exerting in the domain of art and literature. There 
is one country, and one literary movement, which have been 
no more affected by the arrogance of this influence than they 
have been by the great ethical and humanitarian movements 

of the nineteenth century. The country is Ireland, and the move- 
ment is that of the new Young Trelanders. It has been said 
that the Irish’ Celts have never inaugurated any great ethical 
movements, such as the Reformation, or the emancipation of the 
slave. But they have an unbroken record of visionary belief and 
power. It is in their spiritual aims that the strength of the 
Young Irelanders’ hope lies for future power and fruition. We 
have heard more or less of the brave attempt they have been 
making to breathe life into the old heroic tales, to inaugurate a 
literary theatre, banding together for the promulgation of na- 
tional aspirations and ideals. But these are but the outward 
signs of a deeper impulse 

working at the heart of the 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


have a book of prose tales from him. Coming last in point of 
time this book really represents his first work. ‘‘ These stories 
long ago crept like living creatures,” he says, “ into my mind, and 
the recording of them was my first effort to write. I had kept 
them by me, hoping some time to be able to improve them, but 
I found, with sorrow, that I have passed too far away from 
the mystic mood in which they were written, and they must re- 
main as they are.” To all lovers of poetry, and of Celtic poetry 
in especial, the portrait which I give from a recent photograph 
of the poet will be of pleasing interest. 


It is interesting to notice that The Masquerader is not only the 
best-selling book in America at the present moment, but that no 
novel by an English author has stood at the top of the list since 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Lady Rose’s Daughter appeared there. 
The only other English novelist, with the exception of the author 
of The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, to achieve this popu- 
lar distinction within the 





nation. ‘the salient feature 
of the Irish literary move- 
ment, its most significant 
point, is that “ Ireland has 
become the centre for Eng- 
lish - speaking races of the 
spiritual ideals, the spirit- : 
ual strivings of the time. It 
does not stand alone. In 
every land there are men 
saying the same things.” 
The voices of other lands 
gather and reverberate in 
the spiritual upheaval of ‘ 
literary forces in Ireland; 
but the voice of the Irish 
Visionaries rings more cer- 
tain, more united, with a 
note of clarity and strength 
that recalls the seattered 
battalions. If they have 
been less shaken by the arro- 
gance of physical science 
which has allured other na- 
tions, they have been no less 
robust in asserting their 
own spiritual arrogance. 
The -poet “A. E.” has 
spoken well for them. ‘* The 
spirit of men,” he says, “ is 
not a product of nature, but 
antedates nature, and is 
about it, as sovereign, being 
of the very essence of that 
spirit which breathed on 
the face of the waters, and 
whose song, flowing from the 
silence as an_ incantation, 
summoned the stars into be- 
ing out of chaos. To re- 
gain that spiritual con- 
sciousness, with its untram- 
melled ecstasy, is the hope 
of every mystic.” Wise 
men do well to hope and 
look for some certain word 
—the ever-recurring miracle 
in universal — literature— 
from the real artistic im- 









ae last five years, was Sir Gil- 
bert Parker in The Right of 
Way. These three novels— 
bab nee ene The Right of Way, Lady 
eer Rose’s Daughter, and The 

ii) Masquerader—were all pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & 
3 Brothers. 


Owners of Kipling photo- 
graphs please note. The 
distinguished author recent- 
ly told a friend that he had 
faced the camera for the last 
time. “I’ve had enough,” 
said he, “ I’m tired of it, and 
by Mulvaney, Ortheris, and 
Leroyd, I swear I shall never 
have another photograph 
taken!” 
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Claudius Clear believes 
still in making good reso- 
lutions at the start of a new 
year. He has just resolved 
to answer letters promptly 
—letters from _ strangers. 
He touches on the tragic 
and comic aspects of neglect 
or promptitude in replying 
to letters, and relates an 
amusing example of the cor- 
respondent who can always 
find a way if there is a will. 
A pretty Irish servant - girl 
could neither read nor write, 
but this did not hinder a 
certain hedge schoolmaster 
in the neighborhood from 
laying siege to her heart. 
Kitty’s mistress undertook 
as a labor of love to carry on 
the correspondence. The 
schoolmaster conducted his 
wooing by long and learned 
letters, being apparently de- 
sirous to fix on the mind of 
his future partner an im- 








pulse behind this movement. 
The spirit moves upon the 
face of the waters; deep 
calls to deep. Will it take 
form and rise in the light 
that reveals a new heaven 
and a new earth? That is 
the question which still waits to be answered, and which 
makes the Celtic heart everywhere beat high with hope 
and desire. 


Ireland is a nest of singing birds to-day, and is undoubtedly the 
home of the most magical and visionary of poets. The great 
adventure and magic beautyvof life have never been sung as in 
the faery music of Mr. W. B. Yeats. There is another, not so 
well known. but familiar to all lovers of poetry, who is perhaps 
the most whole-hearted visionary of all the Celtic visionaries. I 
have already quoted him. “ A. E.” is one of the few distinguished 
poets we have with us. His personality is little known, and pre- 
sents an enigma to all outside of the cherished circle of his friends. 
To most he is only known by the initials with which he identifies 
his verse. “ A. E.” is Mr. George Russell, the author of Home- 
ward Songs by the Way, The Earth Breath, and The Divine 
Vision. These volumes contain the best of his verse. Slender lit- 
tle volumes, meagre in bulk, but they are the product of a great 
spiritual experience. ‘“ Warm human tears fall on the pages. He 
has no cloistered repulsion from the human—only a terror of the 
mortal which ruins the eternal hopes and joys of men. He 
‘leaves for Beauty Beauty's rarest flower." We are soon to 





Author of “ Homeward Songs by the Way, 


pression of his own supe- 


Ue 


Mr. George Russell (“ A. EB.) riority which would last 


after marriage. Kitty’s vol- 
ete unteer secretary replied in 

her best style, conceding 

very little to the wooer, and 

professing very small inter- 
est in the affair. At length the proposal was made on paper. 
Kitty heard the epistle read with her wonted appearance of dis- 
dain, but there was something in her answer with which she could 
not trust her amanuensis. She intended to say yes, and she con- 
trived to do it in her own style. That evening beside the kitchen 
hearth she sketched on a sheet of white paper, with the help of 
a burned stick, a rude representation of a human eye. She then 
put in the envelope a small quantity of wool, and despatched the 
whole to the impatient swain by the hand of his head scholar. 
These primitive tokens expressed to Kitty’s mind and ear the im- 
portant words “I will.’ The schoolmaster rose to the occasion, 
understood what she meant, and their wedding took place to the 
unqualified amazement of the secretary. 


’ 


The most popular author in Canada now is Ralph Connor, whose 
new book, The Prospector, is said to have already far exceeded the 
Canadian sales of any work of fiction, however eminent the writer. 
The most unpopular author in Canada, I believe, is Mr. Stewart 
Edward White. He has been severely criticised for maligning the 
great Northwest, to the detriment of immigration, which, it is 
feared, will be checked by his forbidding pictures of the severity of 
the climate, 
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Trees in Wireless Telegraphy 


OnE of the most interesting suggestions 
made recently in connection with wireless 
telegraphy is that of Major G. O. Squier, 
of the United States Army Signal - Corps, 
who believes that for short-distance trans- 
mission trees can be used as substitutes for 
the aerial wires usually employed. Major 
Squier’s plan is to connect the apparatus 
by wires to iron nails driven in the base of 
the tree from which the radiations would 
ie emitted. While the tree would hardly be 
as satisfactory as a more permanent arrange- 
ment of wires, yet in a military campaign 
it might answer for many purposes where 
the distances were comparatively — short. 
This, of course, involves a difficulty where 
the army is operating in a country barren of 
trees, but here a return may be made to 
the clder method of employing jointed poles 
or kites or balloons to raise the wires. In 
connection with Major Squier’s suggestion 
the point has been made that the difficulties 
of wireless telegraphy in transmitting mes- 
sages overland would be increased by the 
presence of an intervening forest, and should 
this be the case the operation of wireless 
telegraphy may be restricted greatly. The 
subject opened up is one of considerable im- 
portance, and further tests from Major 
Squier will be awaited with interest. 





Altruism 


Atrrep H. Love, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union, was talk- 
ing on the topic, peculiarly congenial to him, 
of kindness. Said he: 

“| once knew a remarkably kind boy. He 
was a great angler. There was a_ trout 
stream in his neighborhood that ran through 
a rich man’s estate. Permits to fish the 
stream could now and then be obtained, and 
the boy was lucky enough to have a 
permit. 

“One day he was fishing with another 
boy when a gamekeeper suddenly darted 
forth from a thicket. The lad with the per- 
mit uttered a cry of fright, dropped his rod, 
and ran off at top speed. ‘The gamekeeper 
pursued. 

“For about a half-mile the gamekeeper 
was led a swift and difficult chase. Then, 
worn out, the boy halted. The man seized 
him by the arm and_ said between 
pants: 

“*Have you a permit to fish on this 
estate?’ 

“* Yes, to be sure,’ said the boy, quietly. 

“*You have? Then show it to me.’ 

“The boy drew the permit from his 
pocket. The man examined it and frowned 
in perplexity and anger. 

“*Why did you run when you had this 
permit?’ he asked. 

“* To let the other bey get away,’ was the 
reply. ‘He didn’t have none!’ ” 





The World’s Savings-banks 


THE total deposits in all the savings-banks 
of the world, according to latest official in- 
formation received by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of 
Statistics, amounted to over 101/ billion dol- 
lars, contributed by 82.640,000 depositors. 
Of this total the United States shows aggre- 
cate deposits of $3,060,179,000, credited to 
7,305,000 depositors. As the figures used in 
arriving at the grand totals cover about 
one-half of the population of the world, viz., 
over 770 million, it appears that the United 
States, with less than 91% per cent. of the 
total population considered, contributes over 
29 per cent. of the total savings deposits 
recorded. Of the total number of depositors, 
or rather deposit accounts, the share of the 
United States is somewhat less than 9 per 
cent., while the average deposit per account 
is more than four times and the average 
savings per inhabitant more than three and 
one-half times the corresponding averages 
for the rest of the world, 
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YOUR HOME, 


your family, and yourself, 
are the greatest interests 
of your life. 
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policy in the Equitable will 
provide for you if you live, 
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THE SCHOOL OF CUPID 


BY E. SCOTT O’CONNOR 


- Y dear professor,” said the fairest of fair students one 
day, “‘ I have found some work for you.” 
* That,” [ answered, “is the one thing I can always 
trust my friends to provide.” 
“ But when you finish with this,” she replied, “ it 
will be termed a new art or science.” 

* And what is it now?” Iasked. 

“Impossible to classify, though it is sometimes described as 
well, as the * Wine of Life.’ ” 

“Too precious, then, to transform, if one could, into an art or 
science.” 

“Please be serious a moment and let me explain! Of course, 
you know,” she continued, smiling, * that I am talking about love.” 

“ How on earth should I know, except on the general principle 
that women always—” 

“Never mind women now; they enter largely enough into the 
subject later. You see,” she added, saucily, “ I forgot I was speak- 
ing to one of the ‘superior sex,’ who cannot see without looking, 
nor hear what is not said.” 

* And who do not,” I retorted, “ seek to convey an idea by leaving 
it unexpressed ?” 

“Don’t let us quarrel yet,” she said, “for I want you to listen 
to my plan, which is that love being the motor power of the world 
should be scientifically studied and taught.” 

“ Nature,” I explained, ‘‘ attends to the teaching.” 

* But her lesson is often lost,” she argued, ‘through our ina- 
bility to read it.” 

“Oh! I see; you wish me to construe her meaning; write a key, 
as it were, to the emotions!” 

“Exactly! A Text-book of the Tender Passion! Give to the 
study of love,” she went on, coaxingly, “the mental ability that 
other savants lavish upon—say, insanity.” 

“ As being similar.” I remarked. 

“Certainly not. I only said insanity as an illustration of how 
a phase of mind or body can be observed, its symptoms noted, its 
cure sought!” 

“With what advantage,” I demanded, “in the case of love? 
Those afflicted wish no cure, those immuned need—” 

“Oh! professor,’ she interrupted; “there are dozens of ad- 
vantages. Why, how many fall in love unconsciously, and so fail 
to appreciate its most subtle elements!” 

“Yes; I admit we do not always realize our weakness.” 

“Or strength,” she corrected. ‘“ Now, on both sides wouldn’t 
knowledge be a help?” 

“ Knowledge,” I answered, “is seldom on both sides, only on 
the weaker (7) side; for Love finds it equally hard to disguise him- 
self from a woman, as to make himself known to a man!” 

“ Here, then,” she cried, * is your chance for good work.” 

“How? By enlightening the men, or benighting the women 

“You are not earnest!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You do not—” 

“Oh yes I do,” I cried, eager to commit myself to any extent 
to recall her good humor. 

“ Well, then,” she said, apparently satisfied with my denial of 
her unspoken accusation; “in our study of love, shall we go in 
for original research?” 

“We will make it our specialty. Why, we are on a new line 
already in having an old, dried-up professor like me teach in the 
school of Cupid.” 

“You should not begin with such a foolish assertion. Remem- 
ber,” she went on, as I tried not to look too pleased, “ you are to 
found the Chair of Experimental Affection, and I am to help. I'll 
try,” she added, demurely, “to procure the data which you are 
to put into shape.” 

“T don’t doubt your ability to do your work,” said I, glancing 
admiringly at my pretty assistant; “ only mine to systematize it.” 

“ Let us test our powers,” she suggested, * and diagnose a case.” 

“All right. You call off the symptoms, and I'll write them 
down. The outward ones first,” I added. 

“ But,” she objected, “ they are always different.” 

“That is a mistake. There are certain signs common to all 
cases; though each case,” I continued, unconsciously assuming my 
lecture-room manner, “ has its individual marks. Now, kindly state 
what you have observed to be the outward manifestations of in- 
ward—I can’t think of the right word—suppose we say inward 
confusion.” 

“Suppose we don’t,” said the fair student, decidedly, and I 
was surprised to see how decidedly she could say it. 
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“ But to classify,” I explained, “ one must first name.” 

“Nonsense; arrange them first and label them later.” 

“A method,” I muttered, “ crazy enough to suit the subject.” 

“ What did you say?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

“So I thought. We will then,” she said, slightly emphasizing 
the word, “ begin our analysis.” 

“Vil head the paper,” 1 said, writing, “‘ Love’s Primary Ef- 
fects.’ Now, what is number one?” . 

“ Number one,” she echoed. ‘ Well, I think the first intima- 
tion a man gives that his heart is gone is by making it plainly 
evident he has lost his head.” ; 

“And women?” I asked. 

“Oh, women lose their heads, too; only,” she added, laughing, 
“they are unconscious of the loss.” 

“Or perhaps,” I suggested, “ consider it a gain.” 

“No; they don’t consider anything about it. Love with them 
seems too natural to need consideration, while with men—” 

“With men,’ I broke in, “its chief effect is to make them 
ridiculous.” 

“ Yes,” she agreed, I think a shade too cordially. “ It certainly 
does make the average man something of a fool; while the average 
girl under the same influence ceases to be an average girl, and be- 
comes something of—” 

“ An angel,” [ interpose. 

“No; something entirely different—a charming woman.” 

* This,” I remarked, crossly, “ is mere generalizing, and we started 
to specify. “ Let us now consider symptom second.” 

“The second result of being in love,’ the fair student calmly 
stated, “is its effect upon the senses.” 

“Oh, every one knows the Little God blinds us.” 

“ Worse than that,” she remarked, gravely; “ he causes us to see 
what does not exist.” 

“Cupid needs the geld cure, eh Now this was meant to be 
funny, but the retort it called forth, that love was not responsible 
for all the fools in the world made me glad to leave the subject 
and ask hastily for the next sign. 

“Symptom third,” mused the fair student. “I am trying to de- 
cide which is third—unnatural self-depreciation or natural—” 

“ Jealousy,” I suggested, safe in voicing a universal opinion. 

“Not at all. Jealousy is never third. It is either first, or way 
down the list.” 

“Or,” I said, determined to say something, “the whole list.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, as we both smiled. “She is an undoubted 
monopolist.” 

“ What, then,” I inquired, “shall we put for number three?” 

“T rather fancy,” she replied, “‘ my former proposition, humility.” 

“Tt is apt,” I objected, “to cause a startling reaction. You 
see, a lover begins by placing his idol on such a high pedestal, 
that—” 

“ The idol grows dizzy 

“No; the lover, weary of looking up, so he reverses their re- 
spective positions, and ends by—” 

“They both end by looking down,” she said, sadly. “ That re- 
minds me,” she resumed, after a few moments’ silence, which I spent 
in a rather disagreeable reflection on the extent of her knowledge, 
“that we must work in Cupid’s debts. He pays what he pleases, 
and not what he owes.” 

Here was a chance to pay some of my own debts by informing 
her that “ work in” was scarcely classic; but somehow I didn’t— 
perhaps I hadn’t time—for she went on to say, in connection with 
Cupid’s unfairness, that one person loved and the other was loved 
in every case of the divine disease. By Jove! I’ve put disease 
when she, of course, said malady. Why is one right and the other 
wrong? Why may we say lovesick and not love-ill? And why do 
the lovelorn use only superlatives? And why—but I give it up. 
Language falls under love’s universal spell. But to go back. 
After we had treated of Cupid’s false measures, we started to dis- 
cuss love’s fourth symptom; she maintained it was the inevitable 
tendency of sweethearts to develop—I mean to degenerate—into 
bores, while I thought it was their idiotic insistence that they alone 
loved as none ever loved before in this old, weary, passion-laden 
world. 

We finally decided to class this hallucination as the fourth 
evidence of the “ ruling passion,” and so arrived at symptom fifth; 
but we never got any farther, for by this time—well! by this time 
Cupid took his revenge! 
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Apple Pie 


By Burges Johnson 


HEN our cook she makes a pie, 
You oughter see her fingers fly! 
She sits an’ holds a yeller bowl, 
An’ stirs so fast she keeps a hole 
Down through the middle of the stuff,— 
There’s milk an’ egg, an’ flour enough,— 
And maybe other things, but I 
Ferget just all that makes a pie! 


When our cook she makes a pie, 

She rolls the dough that, by an’ by, 
Is two round blankets; then you'll see 
Her slice some apples evenly. 


Plump into bed she makes ’em hop, 

An’ cuts some peep-holes through the top, 
So they won’t smother when they lie 
All warm an’ sugared in the pie. 


When our cook she makes a pie, 
She balances the plate up high, 
And with a pleasant snippy sound 
She trims it nicely all around. 
And when she’s thumbed the edges tight 
The apples can’t get up at night. 
But when she’s baked it, then, oh my! 
You never et such apple pie! 
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Progress in Telegraphy 


An interesting achievement in telegraphy 
recently accomplished is the establishment 
of direct communication between Liverpool 
and Teheran, a distance of some 4000 miles. 
This has been achieved by the use of the 
automatic Wheatstone system whereby the 
telegrams are transmitted over the entire 
distance at a single operation. This route, 
which was originally established in 1869, has 
experienced in recent years many improve- 
ments, and its capacity was much increased 
when automatic working by the Wheatstone 
system was first adopted, though this 
method then involved several retransmis- 
sions. Subsequent improvements made pos- 
sible the elimination of the intermediate 
stations, and after direct communication had 
been established to London, the line was ex- 
tended to Liverpool and Manchester. As at 
present arranged it is said to be the longest 
Jine in the world operated by the automatic 
system and the improvements and increased 
business have led to marked reductions in 
the tariff for messages. 





The Value of China’s Trade 


CoMMERCE between the United States and 
China during ten months of 1904 shows a 
larger total, both in imports and exports, 
than in the corresponding months of any 
earlier year. Recent. reports issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor through 
its Bureau of Statistics place the total im- 
ports into the United States from China 
during the ten months ending with October, 
1904, at $23,993,324, which exceeds by more 
than $3,000,000 the largest total in the 
corresponding period of any earlier year; 
and the exports from the United States to 
China in the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber, 1904, at $20,557,184, which exceeds by 
about one-half million dollars the largest 
total in the corresponding period of any 
earlier year. This is especially interesting 
in view of the fact that trade with China, 
particularly as relates to exports to that 
country, has been materially reduced during 
the past one or two years, due presumably 
to the hostilities in progress in that part of 
the world. 

This increase in our exportations to China 
in the last few months seems to strengthen 
the belief expressed during the last year 
that the fall in exports to that country 
was temporary and due to the special con- 
ditions prevailing in that section of tne 
world, and especially in the northern part 
of China, which had been looked upon as the 
final destination of a large part of the 
merchandise from the United States. 





A Mark Twain Anecdote 


Tue following story comes from York Har- 
bor, Maine: “Say, yer know thet literrary 
chap thet hed the Furness cottage up on 
the hill, two years ago last summer,—Mark 
Twain, I b’lieve they called ’im. Gee! ye’d 
never think ter look at ’im thet he could 
write books! 

“Wal, he uster come over ter my house 
an’ set fer hours to a time while I spun 
yarns an’ told ’im abaout York folks an’ 
things. Seemed ter be reel sociable like,— 
liked ter smoke an’ talk, an’ joke with an’ 
old fool like me. 

“Wal, one day he come ter me lookin’ 
kind o’ worried like, an’ his hair was all 
ruffed up like he’d been aout in a stiff 
nor’easter, an’ he sez: ‘Cap’n Brooks, can 
you tell me if there is an osteopath at the 
Harbor?’ ‘Wal, sez I, ‘the’ mebbe, but I 
ain’t never ketched one on ’em an’ I’ve been 
fishin’ here nigh onter forty years.’ He look- 
ed at me kind o’ queer, an’ then sed he 
guessed he’d go up ter the drug-store an’ en- 
quire. 

“Wal, I went home an’ told the old wom- 
an abaout it, an’ she sez: ‘You big fool, 
Jed Brooks, ’tain’t no fish, ’tis a bird.’ So 
then I went inter the best room an’ took 
daown the cyclopedium my boy Steve hed 
when he was ter Harvard College, an’ I’ll 
be durned if it want no fish at all, nor no 
bird neither, but a new-fangled kind of a 
doctor !” 
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MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 
This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America. 
New Edition. Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





The commercial credit of a firm is enhanced 
by insurance on the life of each member for 
the benefit of the survivors. Is your credit 
thus buttressed ? 


; A 
feminine delight— PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A COPY OF ie VICKS 1; 1905 
Gardener Floral Guide 
Mailed FREE on Request 


Janes pene SONS.235 MAIN ST. ROCHESTIRNY, 


% Chocolates 








and 


Confections 
Sold where they sell the best 
Wed , Instantaneous 


fons Chocolate. 


Made instantly with boiling milk. 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Established 1812. 


















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 





THE CHOICEST WINTER OUTINGS. SEASON OF 1905. 
February 16 


CALIFORNIA to March 21 


Visiting New Orleans, San Antonio, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Berbera, Del Monte, San Jose, 
Palo Alto, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, and Chicago. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN OVER ENTIRE ROUTE. 


ROUND-TRIP RATE from New Vork ........... cee ee cece cece eee eee eee eee $375 


COVERING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES. 
FLORIDA February 28 


Two Weeks to Three Months in the Tropics. Independent Travel in Florida. 
ROUND-TRIP RATE from New Vork........... ccc cece cece cece ee eeeeeeeeees $50 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAINS. 


HANDICAP GOLF TOURNAMENTS emma ts wr TOURNAMENTS 
February 11 and April 1 April 4, 5, 6, and 


ROUND-TRIP RATE from New York .......... 0. cece ec cece cece eee e eee eeeees $32 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going trip, and three days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 


Tickets good for eighteen days. 
THE NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS 
Reserved Seats in Special Grandstand. 


March 3 to March 9 
Rates will be announced later. 








February 14 


February 10 
March 31 








Special Pullman Train to and from New Orleans. 
TOURISTS OCCUPY SPECIAL TRAIN CONTINUOUSLY. 


Detailed Itineraries and full information may be had of C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 0 GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cigarettes Egyptiennes 


MOUTHPIECE 


CIGARETTES 


“The Exclusibe Cigarette” 


The delicate taste 
and exquisite 
aroma denote the 
purest and best 
Turkish Tobacco, 
mildand fragrant, 
truly a Cigarette 
“imperia! in 
quality.”— 


If not at your 
dealer’s we will 
send package of 
Io on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 


S ANARGYROS, 
111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 






























LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
COMPRESSED VIGOR \ 





Every advanced physician admits 
the value of concentrated food pro- 
ducts in convalescence or impaired 


digestion. LIEBIG Company's 
Extract is by far the best of these. 
Excellent for the Sick and a good 
[ thing for the well. 
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WILLIAMS 


“The Shaver’s 
Joy.” 


Creamy—comforting. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave ”’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Guastonsury, Conn, 
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Interesting Automobile Tests 


INASMUCH as the popular mind is likely 
to associate high speed and accompanying 
death and destruction with most automobile 
contests, it is interesting to read of an inter- 
national reliability competition arranged to 
take place from Versailles, France, February 
18 to 25. In this contest the cars will be 
classed according to price and an allowance 
of 200 points will be given to the cheapest 
priced car in each class. The test will cover 
a distance of 1400 kilometres or 870 miles, 
and will be made in stages of 100 kilometres 
or 621% miles, two such runs being made on 
each day. The prizes are to be awarded on 
a comprehensive system of scoring, 200 
points being awarded for regularity of per- 
formance, 250 points for speed on hills per 
ton-kilometre, and 50 points for quickness in 
starting the motor. On the other hand, 
stops and breakdowns will be penalized, 
whether for fuel or water supply or on ac- 
count of accident, 100 points being deducted 
for each stop for any reason whatsoever ex- 
cept tire-repairs, the penalty for the latter 
being 50 points. Each vehicle will be judged 
for all of its essential qualifications, and the 
following scale shows the relative value of 
the different features in the decision of the 
judges. The maximum number of points, 
400, is to be given for comfort, style of 
vehicle, and protection against rain. <Ac- 
cessibility of the mechanism is worth 200 
points, while the ease and speed of applying 
brakes and their holding power are to be 
estimated at 300 points. The brake tests as 
well as the hill-climbing will be brought be- 
fore the driver of each car suddenly, thus 
permitting absolutely no special prepara- 
tion. The springs are considered worth 100 
points, the protection from mud 80 points, 
while 50 points are to be awarded for each 
of the following features: Ease of turning 
and absence of noise in changing speeds, 
flexibility of engine, absence of vibration 
when running or stationary, absence of 
smoke, position of the muffler. Each car- 
riage must carry a full number of passengers 
and cover the entire 1400 kilometres. In 
this way it is hoped that some definite con- 
clusions may be reached as to the value and 
availability of various types of cars from 
the standpoint of the tourist and general 
user, aside from their mere racing qualifica- 
tions: 





How Europe Guards Savings 


Ir is interesting to note that in Europe 
and even in Canada the functions of the 
government in this field are larger than in 
this country, where the state restricts itself 
merely to formulating the general legisla- 
tion- pertaining to the subject, sanctioning 
special charters for the creation of savings- 
banks, and controlling through special offi- 
cers the proper working of the banks. The 
European governments in many cases have 
shown greater interest in this mode of 
popular saving, either by guaranteeing the 
safety of deposits or by instituting govern- 
ment institutions, chiefly postal savings- 
banks, for the receiving and managing of 
savings deposits. In some countries, such as 
Russia, Bulgaria, and Rumania, the lack of 
private initiative and the preponderating 
influence of the state in the entire economic 
life of the nation have caused the develop- 
ment of public savings-banks to an almost 
exclusive extent; in other countries, such as 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, the 
local public bodies, such as the communes or 
cantons, from the very outset invited and 
fostered the deposits of small savings by 
establishing municipal savings institutions. 
Wherever the central government is in 
immediate, though not exclusive, charge of 
the savings service, as in the United King- 
dom, Belgium, and Russia, parts of the de- 
posits are invested in government securities, 
so that the public savings institutions there 
serve the double purpose of providing a safe 
investment for the capital of the less well- 
to-do and commercially inexperienced class 
of the population, as well as of strengthening 
the public credit of the country by attract- 
ing investments 6n the part of such classes, 
which, left to their own initiative, might 
not choose this, or for that matter any other, 
mode of investment. 
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A Novel Life-Preserver 


A NEW French life-preserver is attracting 
some attention on account of its simplicity 
and novel character. It consists of a vest 
with a double lining both water and air 


tight, and susceptible of being inflated. 
This inflation is obtained by means of 


acetylene gas, which is produced automatic- 
ally by the action of water on calcium car- 
bide contained in four small pockets to 
which the water has access when the wearer 
is immersed. The gas is immediately gener- 
ated and inflates the air-chambers or 
pouches of the vest, which thus supplies 
ample buoyancy. The supply of water to 
the carbide is of course regulated and sup- 
port is furnished for some hours. The life- 
preserver is designed to be worn constantly 
while at sea, and does not take up any more 
space than an ordinary garment, becoming 
operative as soon as the wearer is in the 
water. 





Studying the Upper Air 


THE attention of ‘meteorologists is now 
being largely directed towards the investi- 
gation of conditions in the upper atmos- 
phere far above altitudes reached by ob- 
servers on mountain summits and in bal- 
loons. It has been found that many changes 
are found at higher altitudes, and these must 
be carefully studied in order to arrive at an 
exact knowledge of the movement of the 
air with its accompanying effect on climate 
at the earth’s surface. The method by 
which observations now are made at these 
extreme heights is to raise self-registering 
instruments by means of kites or unmanned 
balloons and then study the records made 
while in the air. Kites have been developed 
in the United States most successfully, but 
the exploring balloons or  ballons-sondes 
which have been used for several years in 
Europe have only recently been tried in this 
country. These first American tests were 
made during the fall and winter at St. 
Louis, and have been remarkably successful. 
The balloons are made of rubber and are 
filled with hydrogen gas, each having a 
capacity of about 100 cubic feet. The re- 
cording apparatus is driven by clockwork 
and automatically records the barometric 
pressure and the temperature during the 
ascent. The balloon when released rises 
rapidly until it reaches a point where the 
air is so rarefied that the pressure of the 
gas bursts the envelope. The recording ap- 
paratus, which is attached either to a para- 
chute or a second and smaller balloon, 
which is not so fully inflated, then sinks to 
the ground. The recording mechanism, 
which is contained in a basket and weighs 
from a pound and a half up, carries a 
notice asking that the finder pack the same 
and ship it at once to the point of despatch, 
where the data are then worked up by the 
meteorologists. The direction between the 
two points and the time and distance trav- 
elled show approximately the direction and 
velocity of the upper air currents, while the 
thermometer records the low temperatures 
existing at high altitudes. The height at- 
tained is calculated from the barometer 
readings, and twice in the St. Louis experi- 
ments altitudes of between nine and ten 
miles were reached, where a temperature of 
68° Fahrenheit below zero was_ recorded. 
All of the balloons despatched were re- 
covered, some of them travelling over two 
hundred miles, and two of these showing 
a speed of one hundred miles an hour. 





“Tet Us Pray” 


Tur late Rev. Doctor Joseph Parker, of 
London, who for years was a conspicuous 
figure in the ecclesiastical world, and whose 
scholarly addresses never failed to attract 
large audiences to the large Non-conformist 
church in Holborn, naturally possessed a 
certain appreciation of. his own importance. 

After the death of the renowned Spurgeon, 
he paid an eloquent tribute to the latter’s 
memory, and closed his service as follows: 

“ There have been three great preachers to 
whom the world has thronged to listen. One 
was Spurgeon, the second was Henry Ward 
Beecher, and the third— Brethren, let us 


pray.” 
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Music 
A French Symphonist 


In the musical life of Paris no one oc- 
cupies a more conspicuous and authoritative 
place than Vincent D’Indy, who is generally 
conceded to be the leader of the ultra-modern 
group of French composers, as distinguished 
from the school which includes such men 
1s Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and their asso- 
sates. D’Indy is as far removed, in principle 
and practice, from this elder school, as was 
Richard Wagner from the operatic idols of 
his day. D’Indy, together with such other 
representatives of his school as Claude 
Debussy. Alfred Bruneau, Paul Dukas, 
Pierre de Breville, and Gustave Charpentier, 
is a revolutionary in the matter of musical 
form and expression. Although a musician 
of profound learning and the broadest cul- 
ture, he has no sympathy with the lifeless 
formalities of Saint-Saéns, or the equally 
lifeless sentimentalities of Massenet and his 
followers. For D’Indy, all that Wagner had 
achieved in the matter of harmonic novelty 
and flexibility of form is as a point of de- 
parture: he goes even farther beyond 
Wagner in such matters than Wagner went 
beyond Gluck, Weber, and his immediate 
forerunners. Compared with such a work 
as D’Indy’s B-flat symphony, for example, 
Wagner’s “ Tristan,” which a quarter of a 
century ago seemed to touch the farthest 
limits of musical radicalism, sounds as sim- 
ple and comprehensible as a score by Mozart 
or Haydn would have sounded beside what 
was then Wagner’s most ambitious achieve- 
ment. 

D’Indy is not so subtle nor so poetic as 
Debussy; he has not de Breville’s refine- 
ment, nor Dukas’s wit and delicacy, nor 
Charpentier’s direct appeal; and he is less 
dramatic than Bruneau. But in his mastery 
of musical structure and his command of 
dissonant harmony he is without a rival. 
Not even Richard Strauss is his equal in 
this respect, for all his breadth of imagina- 
tion and independence of method. 

Until the recent performance by the Boston 
Orchestra of D’Indy’s Second Symphony, it 
had seemed as if no more daring product of 
musical liberalism were possible than the 
“Symphonia Domestica” of Strauss. But 
even that astonishing score must give prece- 
dence to the D’Indy work, so far as in- 
tricacy and novelty of harmonic texture are 
concerned. 

Such music is not to be idly dis- 
posed of either by the methods of satire or 
intemperate denunciation. Both have been 
applied to it, here and abroad; both are 
equally inapplicable and ineffectual. We 
know how ludicrously they failed in the case 
of Wagner, and how they are failing in the 
case of Strauss; D’Indy offers no more 
promising a subject than was afforded by the 
genius whose most radical utterances have 
become the familiar classics of to-day, or by 
the young master of contemporary Munich. 
We are far from claiming for Vincent D’Indy 
the potential eminence of a Wagner or the 
present stature of a Richard Strauss, who 
is still, in certain essentials of greatness, a 
figure of unrivalled impressiveness in con- 
temporary music. But there can be no rea- 
sonable question of the importance of the 
bulk of D’Indy’s achievement. 

His mastery of the entire technique 
of expression — harmonic, melodic, and or- 
chestral—is unsurpassed in modern music; 
and his executive power is on a_ par 
with his progressiveness of thought. His 
independence of all traditions and restric- 
tions. often results, beyond question, in 
musie which it is difficult to call beautiful, 
and which does not seem, at first hearing, 
particularly eloquent. But there are other 
times when his method is undeniably suc- 
cessful: when he achieves a quality of 
beauty and power which completely justify 
whatever extremes he may have resorted to 
to achieve them. There are many such 
pages in the B-flat symphony—particularly 
in the second movement. There are, too, 
arid places, passages of singular ugliness, 
others of doubtful effectiveness: but through- 
out one feels the working of a powerful and 
original intelligence—the informing influence 
of one of the most distinguished and sig- 
nificant temperaments in contemporary 
music. 
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To buy a good razor anda 

poor strop is like buying 

an expensive horse and 
hiring a boy to take care of 
it. Youcannot keepa good 
razor good without a good 
razor strop. The very best 
strops that you can buy are 
the Torrey Strops. These 
strops are made of the finest 
material to be obtained for 
the purpose of sharpening 
razors. They willseta finer 
and more lasting shaving 
edge, and do it quicker than 
any other strop. 


are made in every desirable style 
and are sold at popular prices— 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50, 
Sent postpaid if your dealer can- 
not supply. Money refunded or 
a new strop if not satisfactory. 
Torrey’s Oil€dge Dressing will 
keep any strop soft and pliable, 
Price 15c at dealers’, or mailed on 
receipt of price. Catalogue of 
Torrey Strops containing valu- 
able information for those who 

shave, sent 

Sree. 


ie 

TORREY & CO. 

©. 0. Box 46, 
Worcester, 








CHEAP RATES California, Washington, 

Oregon, Colorado. We 
secure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above States 
for intending settlers. Write forrates. Map of California free- 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 8-355 Dearborn St., Chieago, Ll. 





¢ATLANTICS 
COAST LINE 





‘ 


| 7 4 FLORIDAYS» 2 


| S : : 
Floridas Famous Trains 


“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 


SPECIAL”? 


“FLORIDA AND WEST INDIAN 


LIMITED * 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Passenger and Ticket Offices: 
NEw YorK, 1161 “roadway. 
Boston, 298 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 31S. Third St. 
BALTIMORE, 526 Light St. 
WASHINGTON, 601 Penna. Ave. 











60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seoeriptinn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,s618rosdvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY west 


and Catarrh Sufferers relieved FREE. 
| POSITIVE RELIEF ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
i No charge whatever. All sufferers write at once. 
CUBANOS CURE CO., 102 W. 42d St., New York 





















GENIAL 


CLIMES 


FOR THE 








Sleeping car, without change, Chicago 


( WINTER >) 


New Orleans, La.; Havana, Cuba; Colon, Panama; 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Gulfport, Miss.; Hammond La., 


reached direct by fast through trains of 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


Mardi Gras at New Orleans March 7. 


Orleans every Saturday afternoon for Havana; every Wednesday morning for Colon. 
Ocean steamship sailings from New Orleans for Mexico, Central America, Panama, 
West Indies and Europe. Send for descriptive matter. 








New “Great Southern” Hotel at Gulfport. 
to Hot Springs. Steamship leaves New 











a Through Tickets of Agents |. C. R. R. and Connecting Lines. A. H. HANSON, 6. P. A. J 
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WAR—NOT MASSACRE. 


(Port Arthur captured by Marshal Oyama, November, 1894; restored to China under pressure from Russia, Germany, 
and France, January, 1896; leased to Russia, March, 1898; surrendered to General Nogi, January, 1905.) 
—From “Punch.” 





SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (‘ Buffalo Bill’”’ ) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains and fighting 
with Indians. An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 
additional merit of being true. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


RED TOP RYE 


ess 

AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY a 1 
. ; E 
It's up to YOU >” 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1358 BROADWAY 











FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 


ST JOSEPH, MO 


TEXAS. 
MEXICO 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


BEST REACHED 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


ELEGANT THROUGH SERVICE 
DINING CARS 
MEALS A LA CAR? 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION ADORESS 


W. &. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 
335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


OR 
H.C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGT., 
ST.LOUIS, MO 








GINSENG-GIN 


(With Phosphate) 
“The Gin With a Push” 


Ginseng has been used by the 

Japs and Chinese over 2000 years. 

GIVES YOU COURAGE 
Rejuvenates old age and restores lost strength. 
LEADING CA FES "AND DRUGGISTS. 
THE GINSENG-GIN CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 








PISO’S CURE FOR w 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uo 

Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use F&\ 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION a 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 





OPIUM 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio, 





Niagara Falls 9 Hours from New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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